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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


On May llth the Council of the League of Nations, of which 
Mr. Eden is at this Session the President, met. The accom- 
plished fact of the total annexation of Abyssinia 
by Italy was not recognised by the Council, 
nor, apparently, was note taken of the fact 
that, to all intents and purposes, the Ethiopian Empire has 
ceased to exist. With the flight of the Emperor, together 
with some of the principal Chieftains, subsequently followed 
by the surrender or submission or death of all the other 
recognised Abyssinian Leaders, no Ethiopian Government 
survives the Italian occupation of Addis Ababa. Indeed, 
S'gnor Mussolini informed Sir Sidney Barton, the British 
Minister, that the Government to which he was accredited 
had ceased to exist, and that from now onwards the Ministers 
accredited to the Ethiopian Government would be regarded 
by Italy as “distinguished guests.” The Council of the 
League, at their meeting on May 11th, thought otherwise, 
thereby bringing us back to the old policy, almost sanctified 
now by usage, of “‘ Let’s pretend.” Let’s pretend that the 
Emperor did not take flight. Let’s pretend that his life was 
in no danger during the last few days prior to his departure. 
Let’s pretend that he had not forfeited the support of the 
chief tribes over whom he had maintained in some cases a 
somewhat nominal sovereignty. When Japan invaded Man- 
churia and established the State of Manchukuo, with the 
Emperor Pu Yi as the head of that State, the League of 
Nations at Geneva, as indeed also the British Government, 
refused to recognise the existence of the new State. Refusal 
to recognise the existence of Manchukuo has, curiously enough, 
failed to blot out that State from the map of the world. Nor 
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is it likely, to put it mildly, that the refusal of the Council of th 
the League to recognise the annexation of Ethiopia by Italy sit 
can in the slightest degree alter the military situation in that sy! 
part of the world. his 


DIFFERENT games amuse different children. It may be that 
the game of “ Let’s pretend ”’ appeals to the imagination for | Mz 


g purposes of prevarication at Geneva, and to Le 
mieten the fanatics of the League of Nations Union 
in this country. But it cannot alter facts. These are that | ae 


the League of Nations declared Italy the ‘“‘ aggressor ”’ because 
Italy had technically broken the Covenant. They reached by 


their decision without proper regard to the merits of the case. are 
Having made this decision, no alternative was left open to Fir 
the League. Article 16 came into force automatically ; dec 
economic sanctions were applied, military sanctions were not the 


and could not have been applied. The aggressor invaded the 
Abyssinia ; the aggressor triumphed ; the aggressor annexed Ita 
Abyssinia ; the victorious Marshal Badoglio was appointed res 
Viceroy ; the King of Italy assumed the title of Emperor of tac 
Ethiopia. The sanctions which were applied did not prevent me 
the Italian invasion; they did not restrain the aggressor ; Ita 
they did not prevent the victory of the aggressor. Sanctions § Wl 
failed, and with their failure the whole system of the League gas 


failed also. The situation does not end there. That is only the are 
beginning. The Italian Press considers—and certainly many _ of 

French and German newspapers agree with it—that the League, Thi 
at the behest of one nation (Great Britain), opposed Italy’s | anc 
aims ; and that Italy successfully defeated the collective might “y 


of the British Empire and of the League of Nations. Who is wh 


responsible for this failure ? Mr. Eden has been the prime our 
advocate of Collective Security, Geneva, the League, and all coh 
the rest of it for many years past. Mr. Baldwin, as head of eve 
H.M. Government, has the power and cannot now shirk the the: 
responsibility. It is, however, many a long day since the for 
Prime Minister answered a political argument with another pre 
political argument. He invariably shifts the discussion to mu: 
a different plane, such as “ x number of years ago I put my of 1 
hand to the plough, and I will not turn back till I have reached | app 
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the end of the furrow.”” When Parliament met to debate the 
situation arising from the collapse of the whole League 
system and its sanctions, Mr. Baldwin did not even rise from 
his seat. He said nothing at all, not even that he stood where 
he did—wherever that might be. 


MEANWHILE, the League of Nations Union and all the other 
League fanatics have their apologias ready. Italy only won, 
they say, because she used gas. She “ blasted 
her way to victory ” by poisoning men, women 
and children. There is nothing to be gained 
by wilful perversion of the truth. In that connection there 
are two aspects of the matter which deserve attention. 
Firstly, that Abyssinian resistance was shattered in three 
decisive battles with the armies of Marshal Badoglio, namely, 
the battle of Amba Aradam, the battle of Amba Alagi, and 
the battle of Lake Ashangi. In none of these battles did the 
Italians use gas; and it was only after Abyssinian military 
resistance had been completely broken by mistaken Ethiopian 
tactics against the Italian forces with their superior equip- 
ment that gas was used. Secondly, when it was used the 
Italians did not ‘“ blast their way to victory” by its use. 
What they did was to safeguard their flanks with mustard 
gas, and it should be recognised that whenever mobile forces 
are used in modern warfare, the use of gas for the protection 
of flanks remains the most effective weapon for so doing. 
This may be disagreeable, but it is a fact. It is also a fact, 
and it had better be considered by all those who talk about 
“ blasting one’s way to victory,” that in no war in the future, 
whether in Europe or in any other continent, will any nation, 
ourselves included, be able to protect the flanks of mobile 
columns by any other means; and that, since this is so, 
every nation, ourselves included, will certainly resort to 
these means. This may be disagreeable, but it is so; and, 
for once, it may be wise not to play the game of “ Let’s 
pretend.” Nevertheless the use of gas for whatever purpose 
must be, and is, regarded as one of the most horrible methods 
of modern warfare. One aspect of it in this connection has, 
apparently, not occurred to Mr. Eden or to the Council of the 
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League of Nations. The object of applying Economic Sanctions 
against Italy was to force that country to shorten the war and 
to bring hostilities to an end. Signor Mussolini had set a goal 
before him. That goal was the occupation of Addis Ababa, 
and the annexation of the whole of Ethiopia. Economic 
Sanctions were applied. Their effect upon Italian exports 
and imports is widely known and disputed by no one. §o 
great, in short, was their effect, that it became a matter of 
prime importance for the Italian Government to achieve 
victory and conclude the campaign before the rains began, 
and in spite of the destruction of the Abyssinian military 
resistance in the three battles referred to above, the Italians 
were forced to use gas. Had there been no League of Nations, 
had the invasion of Ethiopia by Italy been regarded, as Italy 
all along desired it to be regarded, as a purely colonial affair 
which concerned Italy and Ethiopia and nobody else, there 
would have been no sanctions. Without sanctions it would 
still have been desirable for Italy to conclude her campaign 
as quickly and efficiently as possible, but it would not have 
become a matter of fundamental importance to her to finish 
that campaign before the rains began. It was the application 
of Sanctions and the application of Sanctions alone, and be it 
noted by the League, which forced the Italian Government 
to use gas, whether they liked it or not. 


THE popular phrase at the moment is that there should be 
a “‘stock-taking’”’ of the position of the League—but not, 

apparently, a “stock-taking ”’ of the position of 
" ~ eaeente ” Abyssinia. Itis a good phrase, “stock-taking” ; 
ale Phrases it is as good as all the other phrases which have 

been employed to bemuse the minds of our 
fellow-countrymen. Surely the time has come when, after 


sixteen years which have now reached this mournful climax 


of humiliation and shame, people should awake and ask them. | 


selves who are the men who have so grievously misled us, and 
what were the means which have enabled them so to do? 
The whole of the Socialist Party, the whole of the Liberal 
rump, Mr. Baldwin, Mr. Eden, and the League of Nations 
Union have for something like sixteen years bemused the 
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minds of our people with their talk of disarmament, when 
there was none, and have showered England with their phrases, 
their “‘ collective security,” their “ international co-operation,” 
their “‘ goodwill amongst men,” and all the other verbiage of 
Geneva. It is interesting to note how the use of these phrases 
exposes the lack of clarity of thought underlying their use. 
Not long ago, in debate, Mr. Baldwin said, we must “ go 
in for the policy of collective security.” But “ collective 
security ” is the result of a policy adopted by many nations, 
and not in itself a policy. Similarly, a considerable proportion 
of the public were never clear in their minds as to the meaning 
of “Sanctions.” It may be doubted, had such clarity of 
mind existed, whether the public would so readily have 
supported their application. Many people have been 
influenced by the belief that if fifty nations applied 
sanctions, the fifty must necessarily be right, and that 
some undefined higher morality was thereby attached to 
their own Government. Certain it is that many never 
realised at all that sanctions were applied automatically 
once the Covenant had on a legal technicality been broken. 
Indeed, the march of events in Europe might have been 
different had the great masses of the people in this country 
understood that the meaning of “sanctions” is “ punish- 
ment.” For if they had the question would immediately have 
been raised, “Can you punish a nation as you can an 
individual ?”’ To which the answer is clearly “‘ No,” as, of 
course, recent events have shown. The present situation, 
then, could not have arisen except under circumstances of 
inept leadership coupled with the use of phrases the meaning 
of which the general public never fully grasped. The result 
is the estrangement of Italy and Great Britain, the destruction 
of the Stresa Front; it is inconceivable that Herr Hitler, 
under normal circumstances, should have marched his 
troops into the Rhine, and as a direct consequence of that 
action there followed the Turkish demand for the refortification 
of the Dardanelles. 


It is then the leadership and the mentality of our leadership 
which is at fault. Mr. Eden, speaking in defence of a policy 
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which he has long advocated and which has so humbled the 
name of England, said that at least our motives had been 
mA disinterested. What a grossly improper state- 
ro gees ment. Mr. Eden, as Foreign Secretary, is a 
Minister of the Crown paid to maintain and 

defend British interests in the world whether these are 
spiritual, moral or material. The only excuse for any national 
action in international affairs can be the maintenance or 
defence or furtherance of a British interest. To take any 
other line lays this country open to grievous suspicion and to 
the charge of hypocrisy; and that, of course, is what 
happened. There were not few, but many on the Continent 
who said that when Britain pretended to act disinterestedly 
she preened herself on an international morality which she 
declared superior to that of any other nation. Some went 
so far as to imply that Britain had in this respect usurped the 
functions of the Almighty. It may be noted, however, that 
Sir Samuel Hoare was as guilty in this respect as Mr. Anthony 
Eden. Sir Samuel, in his speech at Geneva last September, 
made the same claim that British action in the Italo- 
Abyssinian dispute was wholly disinterested and undertaken 
merely as a member of the League in the interest of the 
League. In consequence of this attitude he cut very much 
less ice than he otherwise would. Why should he have 
been so afraid to tell the truth? The truth was not un- 
palatable. The truth in his eyes—he may have been right 
or he may have been wrong—but the truth in his eyes was 
that Britain was in the happy position of furthering her own 
Imperial interests (keeping open the trade routes to the Far 
Kast), while simultaneously supporting the League of Nations 
and the principle that aggression should not be allowed to 
pay. Thus is the climax reached. Signor Mussolini orders 
Baron Aloisi and the Italian Delegation to leave Geneva. 
Geneva decides upon the continuance of Sanctions in the 
meanwhile. For what purpose? Their maintenance must 
either succeed or fail. Should they fail, the Sanctionist 
policy will appear even more ludicrous than it already does. 
Should they “succeed,” their success will lie in squeezing 
Italy economically to such a point that she is driven into war 
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with ourselves in the certain knowledge that we are unlikely 
to receive the military support of any other country with the 
possible exception of France. One thing is clear—neither 
Signor Mussolini nor the Italian people can be made to dis- 
gorge the fruits of their victory. 


WHERE, then, do we stand? The Government, having led us 
into the maze, complain that they can find no way out, and 
look as if they hoped that somebody might 
somehow find a solution. The solution, if by 
now one remains, must lie in a change of leadership, a change 
of mentality, and a change of policy. Incidentally, the time 
has come when the League of Nations Union might well 
recognise that of all the societies in Britain they should now 
be the last to have the effrontery to dare to offer advice 
on foreign affairs either to the British Government or to the 
public. During the last few years that they have played so - 
prominent and vociferous a part, their advice has been wrong, 
their information misleading, their analysis fallacious, and 
their insight nil. If the League is to be maintained it must 
be so drastically reformed that it will, in fact, become an 
institution for the purpose of conciliation, and all its coercive 
clauses must disappear. The mistake which has been com- 
mitted lies in the fact that League enthusiasts forgot that the 
object of the League was Conciliation, and neither punishment 
nor coercion nor revenge. Sanctions which have been 
punishment would, if continued, be revenge. The idea of 
revenge has nothing to do with the ideal of peace. Italy 
must be brought back into the comity of nations; British 
interests must be considered and furthered by Ministers 
of the Crown, our Defences must be put in order, the Air 
Force extended, the Army re-equipped, battleships replaced, 
cruisers and destroyers increased in calibre and in number. 
Given adequate defence, this country will be able to give 
closer attention to Imperial affairs and to domestic issues, 
which have so long been neglected owing to the pressure of 
the European situation. Dangerous as that situation remains, 
it is now clear that the present tension and uncertainty in 
Europe will not continue indefinitely as at the present time : 
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during the lifetime of the present Parliament there will be 
either an appeasement in Europe or things will gradually (or 
possibly suddenly) work up to a climax and to that final 
catastrophe which all desire to avoid. 


No reference to Abyssinia to-day would be complete without 
a mention of Sir Sidney Barton, the British Minister in 
Addis Ababa. During the long months that 
Actions Speak have been spent by our representatives at the 
Louder ' : : 
Than Words League of Nations in bustling to and fro 
between the United Kingdom, Geneva, and 
other parts of Europe, and arranging and re-arranging 
themselves into committees of various numbers for the 
purpose of endless talk, Sir Sidney Barton quietly and 
efficiently prepared for what his prevision saw first as a 
possibility, then as a probability, and finally as a certainty— 
Addis Ababa without Authority, in the hands of a horde of 
savages. His duty in such case he knew must be to provide 
protection and sustenance for H.M. British subjects in the 
town, and in preparation for this contingency he immediately 
set about transforming the Legation into a “ House of 
Refuge.” It would be well for the advocates of “ collective 
security ’’ to ponder the fact that, by efficiently providing 
for the security of his own fellow-countrymen, the British 
Minister placed himself in the best position to hold out a 
helping hand to those of other nations. Sir Sidney Barton, 
it has been stated, came in for something in the nature of 
ridicule because he insisted on not only a guard of Sikh and 
Punjabi troops under British Officers, but on a requisite store 
of food and an unassailable water supply within the Legation. 
Sir Sidney pursued his path unswervingly. Had he done 
otherwise, there is no question that the worst horrors of the 
Indian Mutiny would have been repeated in the carnage and 
pillage of Addis Ababa. 


No official report has, at the time of writing, yet been given 
concerning the sudden departure of the Italian Delegation 
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from Geneva. Itis understood that Baron Aloisi was recalled 
to Rome by telephone. The Journal des Débats considers 

that the intention of the Italian Govern- 
Departure of ment has apparently been to warn the 
the Italian ~~ League that if Sancti t raised b 
Delegation gue that if Sanctions are not raised by 

next month, decisive action will be taken by 
Italy, but that it is possible that Signor Mussolini will prefer 
some other solution before that date. Some people take the 
view that Italy would not alone leave the League, but would 
take with her several other European Powers, involving the 
final disintegration of the League. During the meeting of 
the Council only two delegates spoke, namely, the repre- 
sentatives of Chile and of Equador, the former urging the 
abolition of Sanctions and the latter stating that his country 
had already raised them. The remaining delegates took 
refuge in silence. Subsequently a motion was passed post- 
poning the next meeting till June 15th, Sanctions meanwhile 
continuing to operate. The truth which was not spoken at 
Geneva was, however, said at Oslo, by Mr. Kohd, the 
Norwegian Minister for Foreign Affairs, when he declared 
on the wireless that the League should either strengthen 
Sanctions in order to make its will prevail or, alternatively, 
abolish them. As the position stands, it is obvious that 
neither the Council nor the Committee of 18 are prepared to 
intensify Sanctions. The only reasonable course, therefore, 
is to remove them. To postpone decision is to play the part 
of the gentleman who fell between two stools. 


BALAHQU, the giant Umbrella Carrier of the former “ Emperor,” 
Hailé Selassie, who later became Drum-Major in the 
: “Imperial” band, has been condemned by 
Dra tieto , _ the Italian Military Tribunal at Addis Ababa 

on a charge of “espionage and brigandage,” 
and was executed by a firing squad on May 17th. Balahu 
was 7 ft. 5 ins. in height and the tallest man in all Ethiopia. 
He was discovered by the Emperor in October, 1934, when, 
having killed a rival in love at his home in the province of 
Jimma, he was brought to Addis Ababa for trial. The 
Emperor, who was, however, at that time more struck by the 
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extraordinary height of the man than by the fact that he was 
a common assassin, paid 1,000 thalers blood money and 
made Balahu his official Umbrella Carrier. It has been freely 
stated that Hailé Selassie intends to take up residence in 
the West End of London. Whether his neighbours in South 
Kensington will share the Emperor’s view that the natural 
attraction of a tall man is sufficient not only to gain him an 
acquittal at a trial for murder, but is the direct instrument 
leading to his official elevation at a former Court, is likely to 
be left an open question. Meanwhile, executions at Addis 
Ababa in all cases of murder and banditry continue. Judging 
from all reports, these appear to have proved a complete 
deterrent. In this connection it may be remembered that 
those people who were loudest in their denouncements of 
Italy as the aggressor have not to our knowledge so far drawn 
the attention of the public to the fact that the Representatives 
of more than one Sanctionist nation sent wireless messages to 
Marshal Badoglio, imploring him to quicken the pace of his 
aggression, and to enter the gates—if any—of Addis Ababa, 
and so lend his good offices to the restoration of law and order, 
thus bringing an end to the murder and looting which con- 
tinued for many days. 


WE would draw the careful attention of our readers to the 
article on the future of the Mandated Territories which 

appears in this number under the signatures 
nal of five Conservative Members of Parliament. 

Theirs is an authoritative exposition of the case 
against surrender and is a summary of the whole question 
based upon personal knowledge of Tanganyika territory and 
East Africa on the one hand, and of Nazi Germany and Ger- 
man mentality on the other. This article summarises the 
moral, political, economic, military and strategic reasons 
why the surrender of these territories would prove fatal to 
the safety of the Empire and jeopardise the peace of Europe 
and of Africa. In a sentence they summarise the position. 
To those who believe that an appeasement of Europe could 
be secured, these Conservatives reply, “‘ the surrender of these 
territories would not secure the friendship, but would forfeit 
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the respect, of Germany.” It must be obvious to all who 
have given this question the study which it deserves that 
those who believe that Germany might make the non-return 
of these territories a casus belli are under a misapprehension 
as to the nature of German mentality. A definite refusal 
now to part with these territories would clear the air and 
put an end to the anxieties of the English in Tanganyika 
and elsewhere, whereas, if Mr. Baldwin continues to beat 
about the bush he will, by so doing, encourage German hopes. 
Attention has been drawn to the fact that an unequivocal 
statement now on behalf of the British Government would 
cause no more than a ripple on the surface of the political 
world; whereas, once negotiations with Germany have 
begun, culminating in an eleventh-hour refusal on the part 
of H.M. Government, all the hopes which Germany may have 
entertained will then be dashed to the ground and leave her 
sore and disappointed. There are those who say, “‘ Let us 
buy eighteen months or two years peace by the surrender of 
these territories to Germany.” Such people forget that if 
you feed a wild animal it gets hungry again. They overlook 
the real danger, which is that, if Germany once believes that 
Britain has only to be squeezed or threatened or bullied or 
intimidated to disgorge, first, a mandated territory, then 
another, then a third, then a colony or two, there is no end 
to this process save humiliation and that conflict which 
by their first surrender they thought to avoid. Indeed, one 
of these Conservative members who have signed the memo- 
randum to which we would draw the attention of our readers 
was present at the Nazi Congress at Nuremberg last September, 
at the time when Sir Samuel Hoare made his speech con- 
cerning raw materials. Some ten or more Nazi officials, 
many of them holding high office, asked this member 
whether Sir Samuel’s speech meant that Britain would be 
willing to hand over to Germany at her own expense either 
the Mandated Territories or part of her Colonial Empire. 
To this he replied that such a course of action was, in his 
opinion, unthinkable. Whereupon the German answer came 
immediately. ‘“‘ That is what we thought,” they said, “ for, 
of course, if Britain were prepared to hand over one square 
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yard of Mandated or Colonial Territory to Germany, so 
shameful and contemptible an action would this be that 
Britain would thereby forfeit the moral right to any Empire 
at all.”” That is the German attitude. To believe otherwise 
is to misunderstand their temperament and their mentality. 


THE two arguments most frequently advanced on behalf of 
those who regard Germany’s claim for a Colonial Empire as 
reasonable are, firstly, the need of raw 
materials, and secondly, territory for an ex- 
panding surplus population. Figures of German 
trade with her own colonies before the War bear out the five 
Conservative Members of Parliament, who have so admirably 
' demolished the German case. Before the War 0.5 per cent. 
of German imports came from her colonies ; in other words, 
one-two-hundredth part of her total imports, while 0.6 per 
cent. of Germany’s exports went to her colonies. At the 
present time she is free to buy all the raw materials that she 
desires, and no obstacle is placed in her way whatsoever. If 
the total raw materials produced by all the colonial territories 
of the whole world are added together, it is seen that this 
amount is only a fraction of the raw materials which the 
world produces, and that, indeed, the great producers of the 
raw materials to-day are not the territories of the various 
colonial empires in the world, but the United States of 
America, South America and Russia, until Bolshevism 
destroyed and reduced the production of that country. It 
should be noted, however, that it is not raw materials but 
war materials that Germany requires; and the only con- 
clusion to be derived from the memorandum of the five 
Conservatives is that the only advantages Germany can 
reap from the possession of a Colonial Empire are strategic 
and military. In this connection it should not be forgotten 
that Bismarck opposed the idea of a German Colonial 
Empire because he foresaw that German expansion outside 
Europe would sooner or later involve Germany in a naval 
quarrel with the British Empire. As for Germany’s need for 
territory for the sake of her surplus population, it should be 
remembered that during the years 1904-1913 Germany sent 
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only an average of thirty emigrants per year to her colonies, 
which represented one person out of every 20,000 of the 
annual increase of Germany’s population. Indeed, before 
the War the total German population in German colonies 
was under 20,000 persons, and even this figure included more 
than 3,000 police. Another specious cry frequently put 
forward both by Herr Hitler and Signor Mussolini in support 
of the contention of the need for expansion is, “‘ We must 
have room for our surplus population.” Nevertheless, 
Herr Hitler and Signor Mussolini have both, by every means 
in their power, by propaganda, by the taxation of bachelors, 
and by bonuses to those blessed with large families, 
endeavoured to increase their respective populations over 
and above the normal growth. If by every effort of human 
ingenuity two nations can be, as they have been, induced to 
increase the number of births, neither of these two dictators 
are really in a position to complain that their countries are 
insufficient in size to meet the needs of an increasing popula- 
tion. These considerations apart, would such expansion in 
fact solve their problem ? 


Tur British Government has said that Italy’s need for 
expansion is legitimate, but that it does not justify a resort 

to war. Herr Hitler talks ceaselessly of Ger- 
edhe om of many’s need for expansion. The time has 

come to enquire whether anyone has asked 
what need for expansion means, or whether, in fact, either 
of these countries are in need of it ? Certainly, some coun- 
tries have larger populations than they can either conveniently 
or possibly feed. Therefore, they say there must be an outlet 
for population. For this reason various countries have 
strained their resources to win territory. The result of this 
scramble was that in 1914 there were in all the Italian colonies 
in Africa about 8,000 Italians, whereas there were about 
50 times that number of Italians in New York State alone. 
To gain an Empire, Germany challenged British naval might, 
although the population in German colonies in 1914 was, 
as we have shown, 20,000 only, including 3,000 police. Yet 
there were more than that number of Germans in 1914 
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between the 80th and 90th streets on Manhattan Island 
alone. The other Power which is frequently mentioned with 
regard to over-population is Japan, who, to find an outlet 
for her population, invaded Manchuria, and may yet destroy 
her financial position and exhaust herself in a war either 
with Soviet Russia or with the United States or both in order 
to grab China. The necessity of this action, say many 
Japanese, is brought about by the pressure of population. 
Twenty-five years after the acquisition of South Manchuria, 
the Japanese who had settled there were fewer in number 
than those who had died in the effort to acquire it. Mean- 
while, there were half as many Japanese in California alone. 
The argument for Empire based upon pressure of population 
is fallacious when applied to any of these Powers. The 
British race alone has shown itself capable of emigration on a 
large scale. Outside the United Kingdom no other nation 
can show such enormous cities overseas as those within the 
British Empire. Cities such as Sydney, Melbourne, Johannes- 
burg, Toronto, Calcutta and scores of others have no counter- 
part. Where other nations or races are concerned, figures 
show that so far as the people of a country emigrate, they do 
so not to their own colonies, but to other sovereign and 
independent countries, where they settle. Moreover, they 
have a reason for so doing: nearly all the territories which 
constitute colonial Empires are in tropical regions and are, 
in the main, unsuitable for white settlement. 


His Magesty AHMED Fvap, King of Egypt, died at Cairo on 
Tuesday, April 28, at the age of 68, after a long illness. In 
; the words of Lord Lloyd, High Commissioner 
aes of of Egypt from 1925 to 1929, the late King was 
‘* a very considerable figure.” “‘ His remarkable 

abilities, his untiring energy, and his mastery of minute detail, 
as well as an exceptional understanding of every intricacy 
of Egyptian politics with which he was so conspicuously 
endowed—all these combined to make him a dominating 
influence in the Nile Valley.” That is a high tribute, but 
Fuad had not always played so important a part in Egyptian 
affairs. He was but little known even to the Egyptians 
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themselves when, in 1917, he succeeded his brother, Hussein 
Kamel, as Sultan, for up to his fiftieth year his life had been 
quiet and retiring, his pursuits being mainly educational 
and scientific. The British Protectorate over Egypt lasted 
from December 18, 1914, until February 28, 1922, when the 
Sultan was proclaimed King. He was very much in the 
background during the conflict between Great Britain and 
the Egyptian extremists, but was more disposed to assert 
himself and his new authority when the independence of 
Egypt was recognised in 1922, though Zaghlul Pasha must 
have been as sharp a thorn in his flesh as he was for a time 
in ours. The new King, Fuad’s son Prince Farouk, was 
proclaimed at the age of 16 ruler on the night of the day 
upon which his father died. He was at Kingston Hill at the 
time, having come to England last autumn to attend the 
Royal Military Academy at Woolwich. He will attain his 
majority, so far as the age qualification for sovereignty is 
concerned, in August next year. Until then there will be a 
Council of Regency, consisting of Prince Mohamed Aly, the 
Heir Presumptive and Senior Regent, the King’s first cousin ; 
Aziz Pasha Izzet, who was Egyptian Minister to the Court 
of St. James’s from 1924 to 1927, and Egyptian Foreign 
Minister from February, 1935, to last January; and Sherif 
Pasha Sabry, Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 
Before the Council was appointed Sir Miles Lampson, the 
High Commissioner, received Mustafa Pasha Nahas, Mohamed 
Pasha Mahmud and Tewfik Pasha Sidky, and expressed the 
hope that, however the Council was composed (and he did not 
wish to intervene in a matter which concerned only the people 


| of Egypt), it would be disposed to the conclusion of an Anglo- 


Egyptian Treaty and the furtherance of good relations 
between the two nations. It is said that the High Com- 
missioner received “ the most satisfactory assurances.” Let 
us hope that this optimism may be warranted by future 
events. Certainly, present prospects do not appear to be 
particularly bright. 


MEANWHILE, the General Election took place on May 2nd, 


' and resulted, as everyone knew it would, in a victory for 
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the Wafd Party, who obtained 163 seats against 54 held by 
the non-Wafd Party. Nahas Pasha, Leader of the Wafds, 

has become Prime Minister and has formed a 
a ed Maher C2binet. It will be recalled that the presence 

of a certain Dr. Ahmed Maher, as a member 
of the Egyptian Delegation now taking part in the Anglo. 
Egyptian Conversations in Cairo, was the subject of questions 
in the House of Commons early in April. These questions, 
put by several of the younger Conservatives, were spread 
over several days, but finally elicited from the Government 
the fact that Dr. Ahmed Maher was tried in March, 1926, 
for complicity in the murder and attempted murder of certain 
British and Egyptian subjects ; and that on June 2nd, 1926, 
the High Commissioner, Lord Lloyd, under authority from 
H.M. Government, informed the Prime Minister of Egypt 
that H.M. Government declined to accept the acquittal as 
proof of the innocence of Dr. Ahmed Maher. This person 
not only remains a member of the Egyptian Delegation taking 
part in the Anglo-Egyptian Conversations, but is now elevated 
to an office equivalent to Cabinet rank. It seems strange, 
to say the least of it, that the National Government should 
lend itself to a course of action which involves dealing with 
such an individual as Dr. Ahmed Maher. The only defence 


put forward in Parliament for the Government’s action is | 


that the Socialist Government, in 1930, held conversations 
with certain Egyptians, amongst whom was included Dr. 
Maher. One would have thought that this was a National 
and not a Socialist Government, and that only a superficial 
understanding of Statecraft was required to grasp how 
unwise and how improper it is to follow in the footsteps of a 
Socialist Government, particularly when the methods of 
that administration ended in the failure of the negotiations. 
Mr. Charles Emmott and Mr. Lennox-Boyd, both Con- 
servatives, again drew the attention of Parliament to the 
position of Dr. Ahmed Maher, on May 13th. Mr. Lennox- 
Boyd observed that one of the reasons given for the failure 
of the British Government to object to Dr. Maher’s inclusion 
in the Delegation was, originally, that he occupied only a minor 
position in the Government, whereas he had now been elevated 


| 
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to an important post. In reply, Mr. Baldwin refused to 
reconsider the attitude of the Government, and expressed 
resentment that such a question should have been put. 
If, in the Prime Minister’s view, it was improper for a Member 
to raise this question on the grounds that by so doing he 
hazarded the possible success of the negotiations, the real 
answer would appear to be that, had Mr. Baldwin taken 
action earlier in this matter, he would not have laid himself 
open to questions by men who, though they may be young, 
are old-fashioned enough to object to dealing with individuals 
held guilty of complicity in murder. On the same day the 
Prime Minister stated that it was the intention of H.M. Govern- 
ment to conclude a military alliance with Egypt. Such an 
Alliance would undoubtedly serve the interest both of Great 
Britain and of Egypt, provided that no restrictions were 
placed either as to location, movement or number of any 
British Forces in that country. 


On May 4 The Times commented as follows :— 
“In marked contrast from the last (Egyptian) Elections, that on 
Saturday was entirely free. No coercion or pressure 
Egypt and was exercised, with the result that voters in various 
The Times places complained of their inability to sell their Votes as 

had been the usual practice.” (Our italics). 

This naive remark must surely rank as one of the most 
delicious commentaries on the workings of oriental democracy. 
It is interesting that it should be made in The Times, which 
newspaper has recently had occasion to lament the fact that 
the recent elections in Ceylon were marked by violence, 
disorder, shameless exploitation of racial and religious pre- 
judice culminating in the shooting and killing of some twelve 
people. Asa result, The Times advocated that a Commission 
of Inquiry into the working of the present constitution of 
Ceylon should be sent out. This great newspaper, however, 
was careful not to mention that a demand for such an inquiry 
had been put forward in Parliament fifteen months before by 
Sir Henry Page Croft and the Right Wing of the Conservative 
Party. These men foresaw the trend of events, but at that 
time they were derided both by the Government and by The 
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Times as Die-Hards determined to use the problem of Ceylon 
for purposes of a flank attack on the Government of India 
Bill, and should therefore be disregarded. 


THE final voting in the French General Election occurred on 
May 3. This showed that the front populaire, the com- 

bination of extreme Socialist and Communist 
ad gaa parties, had returned the largest number of 

members, thus being in the position that the 
British Socialists were in 1923. Monsieur Blum, the Socialist 
leader, is therefore to assume office as Prime Minister as soon 
as the legal delays demanded by French custom expire. The 
Communists will not join his Government, but have promised 
to support it. The accession of the Socialists to power is 
looked on doubtfully by the French rentier, in spite of the 
fact that Monsieur Blum has promised to support the franc, 
A steady flow of capital is leaving France, not so much the 
money of large capitalists as the savings of smaller folk. The 
Bank of France, by raising its rate of interest and making the 
purchase of foreign currency difficult, checked this move- 
ment at first, but it recommenced by underground channels 
directly. The statement made by Monsieur Blum, on May 9, 
was generally thought to mean that he wished to reassure 
public opinion, but it nevertheless contained sinister features, 
and yet more sinister omissions. Monsieur Blum promised 
his party that a purge should take place in the Civil Services, 
so that the higher ranks should be worthy of the lower ranks. 
It is not difficult to see that all officials who are not Socialists 
are to be silenced or dismissed. The chief omission was that 
no reference was made to the menace to France from her 
bellicose re-armed eastern neighbour. Instead, Monsieur 
Blum promised to bring back peace and security to Europe 
by reviving the enthusiasm of Pacifists. 


A VERY curious incident after Monsieur Blum’s success at the 
polls was the visit of congratulation paid to him by Mr. Attlee, 
the leader of the Socialist party in the British 
Parliament, and Mr. Noel Baker, one of the 
principal energies of that mischievous body, the 
League of Nations Union. These two persons felt impelled to 


Mr. Attlee’s 
Congratulations 
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offer their congratulations in such a manner that neither the 
post nor the telephone could be used. Only a personal inter- 
view sufficed for what had to be said. The French Press was 
very unpleasantly impressed by this. Mr. Noel Baker’s 
activities are known here, and the record of the British 
Socialists, who refused to vote for military credits while they 
urged Britain towards war with Italy, has been interpreted 
very unfavourably. It would surprise many people in our 
own country, who are deeply conscious of their own virtues, 
to know how they are regarded by their more logical neigh- 
bours. “ British Pacifists have not disarmed the predatory 
countries—far from it. They have disarmed Britain, there- 
fore they must be consciously working for your defeat and the 
dismemberment of your Empire,” is said to the traveller from 
home. It may be guessed with what little favour such visits 
as that recently made by Mr. Attlee and Mr. Noel Baker to the 
future French Prime Minister are looked upon. ‘‘ When all 
France is calling for the quarrel with Italy to stop, here come 
those whose advocacy of that quarrel can only help our 
common enemy,” was said by one observer. Consciously or 
not, our Pacifists work overtime for the predatory powers 
and against peace. 


In the House of Assembly at Cape Town, a debate recently 
took place arising out of the Natives Representation Bill, 
, during the course of which the Government 

= Africa GJaimed that there is one nationality only in 
South Africa to-day, and that is Union 

nationality. This habit of defying the true and proper 
construction of the law is not novel. It is curious that, if 
one looks back on South African history, it will be found 
that it was a denial by the Transvaal Republic of the 
suzerainty of Great Britain, embodied in the 1880 Convention 
which, notwithstanding the clear terms of that document, 
eventually brought about—coupled with other matters—the 
South African War. The last Official Dispatch of May 3rd, 
1899, defined the attitude of the Transvaal Republic: it 
claimed to be a sovereign State and no more than a friend of 
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Great Britain, and that if differences arose between them 
they should be submitted to arbitration as between two 
independent Powers. Only yesterday, Mr. Pirow, in dealing 
with Defence policy, spoke of Great Britain as being related 
to South Africa in the character of a friend. The wheel has 
indeed come full circle, and what has not been won by 
arms can be said to have been all but won by art. The 
deliberate refusal of the Union Government to sign the Naval 
Treaty is another positive indication that it regards itself 
as a Power quite independent of the Empire. In these 
circumstances the news from South Africa that Cape Town 
may be transformed into a naval base, greater even than 
Singapore, and the largest base of the British Navy in the 
Southern hemisphere, is of interest. It is stated in Johannes- 
burg that the Minister for Defence, Mr. Pirow, will make this 
his principal business when he arrives in London. It is 
understood that the scheme includes the fortification of 
Cape Town mainly by the conversion of Robben Island into a 
fortress, while Simonstown would be enlarged, and Saldanha 
Bay fortified and converted into a seaplane base. Full 
details of this scheme are not yet complete, but it has been 
suggested that the cost will be shared equally between South 
Africa and Great Britain. Certainly, modernization of the 
Defences of Simonstown is long overdue. Now that our 
communications with the Far East through the Mediterranean 
and the Red Sea can no longer be regarded as secure, the 
importance of an adequate fortified naval base at Simonstown 
cannot be over-estimated. 


On Tuesday, May 19th, the Irish Free State Senate held its 
last sitting. By the time this is in print its formal abolition 


will |have been moved in the Dail by Mr. de 
The Empire’s 


ath Valera. Except in name, therefore, Mr. de 

Valera is now Dictator of the Irish Free State. 
Since he came to power in February, 1932, events have 
moved fast. He has (1) abolished the Oath of Allegiance, 
(2) abolished the Appeal to the Privy Council in London, 
(3) abolished the second chamber. This year it is expected 
will see the abolition of the office of Governor-General. The 
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signs are not wanting. In the estimates no vote or sum 
appeared for the maintenance of the Governor-General, and 
a claim of direct access to the Crown has been made. As 
well as these steps, the Irish Citizens Act and the Irish 
Nationality Act have both been passed, although the opera- 
tion of the latter has at the moment been set aside. King 
Edward VIII has not been proclaimed King in the Irish Free 
State, nor has the Oath of Allegiance to the new Monarch 
or the Oath of Office been administered to the Governor- 
General. At the Accession Council at St. James’s Palace, 
the High Commissioner of the Irish Free State was con- 
spicuous by his absence. With the abolition of the Senate 
the way is now clear for Mr. de Valera to alter any article of 
the Constitution he does not like in a single day. What the 
future may presently have in store for “‘ this most distressful 
country,” it is not easy to predict, but it is worth noting 
that thousands of young men and women in an ever-increasing 
stream are emigrating from the delights of the Irish Free 
State to take up jobs in England which, it has been stated, 
“at one time they would have scorned to accept.” It 
should be the duty of the British Government to take steps 
to ensure that these people do not later become a burden 
upon the British tax-payer. 


Tus Bill appears to be of the most drastic character. It 
empowers the Commission to set up schemes of compulsory 
amalgamation from which there is no appeal 
except from the Board of Trade, though it is 
true that orders would have to be laid before 
Parliament for 21 days. As the Bill stood, the Board of Trade 
were to take powers to appoint managers and to deprive the 
owners of collieries of all effective control, although they were 
not paid out or compensated for their property. Until with- 
drawn therefore, many people feared that its effect, if not its 
object, would have been to render collieries valueless as the 
first step towards nationalisation. Such action would, of 
course, dispense with the need of ever paying compensation 
at a later date, since confiscation would, at that time, bring 
no further loss upon the unfortunate owner. It may be 


Coal Mines 
Bill 
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noted that the Bill was only printed and circulated during 
very few days before the Second Reading, and there was 
little or no time for those interested in which to take action. 
The colliery owners held hurried meetings during the week- 
end, in order to present their case to the Members of the 
House of Commons before the Second Reading, which was set 
down for Monday, May 18th. The impossibility of adequate 
examination, or of preliminary organisation for the purpose of 
close criticism, will be readily appreciated by all familiar with 
the working of Parliament. These conditions were scarcely 
conducive to a feeling of confidence amongst members 
who are, averse to nationalization or Socialism in all its 
forms, and had the Socialists had the wit to challenge a 
division, the Government would have been defeated. 
At a mass meeting at the Albert Hall, on May 14th, 
organized by the Women’s Advisory Committee of the National 
Union of Conservative and Unionist Associations, the Prime 
Minister complained that at this time of year a number of 
midges came out of various dirty ditches, and that really he 
did not mind being bitten by some of them. It may be 
questioned whether men like Sir Austen Chamberlain have 
ever been, or are ever likely to be, considered by the general 
public as midges, but it is certain that if the National Govern- 
ment continue the process of bringing in Socialism through 
the back door, and of spreading the power of bureaucracy by 
the introduction of Bills of this character, the growing dis- 
satisfaction in the Conservative Party will rapidly increase. 
What matters is not whether Mr. Baldwin and the National 
Government last till the summer or till the Coronation ; the 
only important question is whether, before the final break-up 
of this unprincipled coalition, bureaucracy will have taken to it- 
self such powers that Parliament itself will have been destroyed. 


THE death of Professor A. E. Housman will have brought 
deep regret to the many who loved his poetry. It is not 
too much to say that with the death of 
Housman England has lost her greatest 
living lyrical poet. In his preface to “ Last 
Poems ”’ he wrote : 


Death of a 
Great Poet 
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“IT publish these poems, few though they are, because it is not 
likely that I shall ever be impelled to write much more. I can no 
longer expect to be revisited by the continuous excitement under 
which in the early months of 1895 I wrote the greater part of my 
other book, nor indeed could I well sustain it if it came; and it is 
best that what I have written should be printed while I am here to 
see it through the press and control its spelling and punctuation.” 


No one, so far, has been able to shed any light on the 
experience and tragedy which affected Housman’s life and 
poetry, and to which he refers in his preface quoted above. 
That mystery may never be solved. Although, therefore, 
the lovers of Housman’s poetry will always regret his decision 
never to give the world more than these two slim volumes, 
his decision is characteristic of himself and of his poetry. 
As has been said of him, he would tolerate nothing 
that was short of perfection, and certainly it is hard to find 
fault with or to criticize any of the poems in “‘ The Shropshire 
Lad” or in “Last Poems.” His mastery of language, 
austerity of style, the lyrical quality which runs throughout 
his work, together with that sadness and melancholy which 
emphasizes alike the sensitive nature of the man and his 
reactions both to men and to nature, have given A. E. 
Housman a place in English literature which neither time nor 
criticism can ever take from him. The Times newspaper 
may regard Housman’s scholarship and erudition as a greater 
achievement than his poetry, but it is not by his scholarship 
but by his poetry that he will be remembered and his name 
honoured and appreciated for so long as the English language 
is read and understood. That poetry has won the under- 
standing and appreciation of the post-war generation even 
though the “continuous excitement” to which he refers 
took place so long ago as in 1895. Nor is the reason for 
this affection which is so widely felt among younger people 
for his work far to seek :— 

“ As I strap on for fighting 
My sword that will not save,” 
That is the spirit and philosophy of Housman. It was 
always worth while to strap on the sword even in the know- 
ledge that it would not save. His appeal is a wide one. 
His “‘ Army of Mercenaries’? may have been misunderstood 
at the time of its publication, but there can be no mistaking 
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the lyrical quality, the sympathy, and the greatness of such 
poems as “‘ The Culprit ’’ and his famous, 

“Could man be drunk for ever 

With liquor, love, or fights,” 

There is his hatred of injustice which runs like a deep current 
throughout, culminating with, 

“ Be still, my soul, be still.” 
There is an aristocratic sensitiveness and capacity of appre- 
ciation. His restraint and simplicity is exemplified in this, 
one of the few happier love stanzas, 


“In the blue and silver morning, 
On the haycock as they lay, 
Oh they looked at one another 
And they looked away.” 


There is the smell of the soil and the brotherhood of man 
and of comradeship when he writes of 


“Fights and furloughs, talk and tale, 
Company and beef and ale.” 


Sympathy, restraint, perfection, these were his goals. Few 
are the poets, none of them lyrical, who achieved them all. 


By the sudden death of Lord Allenby in London on May 14, 
the nation mourns the loss of a great soldier and adminis- 

trator who served his country nobly and well in 
ceed peace and war. It was eons the South African 
war that his name first became prominent. In April, 1900, 
he obtained temporary command of the 6th Dragoons, and 
after the fall of Pretoria he was given the command of an 
independent column. For his services in the Boer War he 
received a brevet-coloneley and was created C.B. In 1905, 
he was appointed brigadier-general in command of the 4th 
Cavalry Brigade, and was promoted major-general in 
September, 1909, after 27 years’ service. At the outbreak 
of the Great War he was inspector of Cavalry, and as such 
he assumed command of the Cavalry Division of the original 
Expeditionary Force. He played a prominent part in the 
open warfare in the retreat from Mons. In October, 1915, 
he was given command of the Third Army near the Somme, 
with the temporary rank of general, which command he held 
for over 18 months. In July, 1917, Allenby was chosen 
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to command the Expeditionary Force in Palestine, and his 
name will always be remembered for his brilliant strategy 
which led to the destruction of the Turkish Army and the 
triumphal entry of British troops into Jerusalem, when 
he made a characteristic formal entry on foot into the 
Holy City on December 11, 1917. By his handling of difficult 
problems in captured territories after the Armistice, he 
showed that he was also an able administrator, and he was 
appointed to be High Commissioner in Egypt in March, 1919. 
He was promoted to K.C.B. in 1915, created a G.C.M.G. in 
1917, and a G.C.B. in 1918. In October, 1919, he received 
the thanks of Parliament for his services and a grant of 
£50,000, was promoted Field-Marshal and raised to the 
peerage. It was fitting and right that the honour of burial in 
Westminster Abbey should have been accorded to him. 


DuRING the Easter holidays, 27 boys of the Strand School, 
Brixton, a London County Council establishment, were taken 

by a master, Mr. Kenneth Keast, on a visit to 
~ “ere Germany. On the morning of Friday, April 17, 
Black Forest they left a hostel at Freiburg to climb the 

Schauinsland, a mountain in the Black Forest 
about 4,200 ft. high. They were afterwards to go on to the 
Todtnauberg youth hostel, which they should have reached 
in the evening. To climb the Schauinsland in ordinary 
weather takes about three hours, but on the day in question, 
although sleet and snow were only slightly falling in the 
morning, there was a steady fall of snow later, and a thick 
fog came over the mountain. For hours the party wandered 
about lost ; they were caught in a blizzard in the afternoon 
and at times were up to their waist in snow. At 4 o’clock 
they were about a mile from the summit and exposed to the 
full force of the storm. Their leader made an effort to reach 
the little village of Hofsgrund, but during the next few hours 
several of the boys (they were all between 12 and 18 years 
of age) weakened and collapsed. The elder boys carried their 
packs until they also sank to the ground. The teacher carried 
the youngest boy for about a mile, and then remained behind 
with four of the exhausted boys while some of the stronger 
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ones were sent to find the village, which they reached at about 
8 o’clock. Search parties from the village made their way, 
under difficulties, to the boys, and it was nearly midnight 
before the last of them, with their teacher, were brought down 
to the village inn. Six boys were unconscious, and were 
given artificial respiration for several hours. Four of them 
died, however, and two more were taken to the Freiburg 
University Clinic, where another death took place. The 
bodies were later brought to England. It has been said 
that no blame whatever attaches to either the teacher or any 
German party ; that the accident was the result of a sudden 
change in the weather ; and that it might have happened to 
anybody, even though they were well acquainted with local 
conditions. The report of the inquiry of the teaching staff 
sub-committee of the London County Council states that “ it 
is customary for assistant teachers in secondary schools to 
make arrangements for holiday tours of this kind, with the 
consent of the head and of the parents of the pupils con- 
cerned.” It is added, however, that ‘‘ the Council has never 
accepted responsibility for such arrangements.” To that we 
would say that it is high time that they did, and they are 
now to have the arrangements for such tours “ carefully and 
exhaustively reviewed” with a view to finding “ some 
guiding principles.” We should still like to ask, Who paid 
for the cost of the tour ? And was there any medical examina- 
tion beforehand of the boys who were to be submitted to so 
hazardous a venture as climbing a mountain in the Black 
Forest at a time of the year when conditions are, particularly 
for the inexperienced, least propitious for such an excursion ? 
We wonder, too, whether the equipment of the boys, as well 
as their physical fitness to undertake the tour, was considered 
before the final arrangements were made. 


Ir any deluded people have continued to cling to a vain 
belief in Mr. Lloyd George’s grandiose scheme for settling 


half a million people on the land, their faith 
Land 


Settl . will be sadly shaken by the report on land 
— settlement made by Mr. A. W. Menzies- 
Kitchin for the Carnegie United Kingdom Trustees (Constable, 
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Edinburgh). Mr. Menzies-Kitchin, a member of the farm 
economics branch of Cambridge University School of Agricul- 
ture, has, in the words of Lord Elgin in his preface to the 
report, “‘ given an emphatic answer to those who believe that 
an unlimited number of families can be put on the land 
within a comparatively short time.” His data, indeed, 
blows the theory sky-high. From a close scrutiny of all the 
relevant facts he reaches the conclusion that under existing 
economic conditions ‘ settlement on the land offers little 
hope of creating new employment; it is likely to lead to 
displacement of labour elsewhere, and/or a general reduction 
in the standard of living of those already engaged in agri- 
culture.” In his view (though this is a matter upon which 
we absolutely dissent) the restriction of agricultural imports 
will lead to a decline in exports and increased unemployment, 
mainly in the depressed areas. Restriction of certain 
imports, such as bacon, eggs, and vegetables, might, he 
considers, enable holdings of the 3-5 acre type to carry on 
successfully for a time, but “ they will eventually come into 
direct competition with more economic units of production 
in the country, against which they will be unable to compete.” 
There is at the moment, moreover, a very definite over- 
production of the main vegetable crops in this country. 
What hope, therefore, is there of the land offering a living 
for any substantial number of the workless ? 


Mr. Mernzres-Kircutn believes, however, that the mixed 
family farm of 30-50 acres is the most suitable unit of 

. settlement, and “in respect of unemployed 
eee Sanne industrial workers, adh in rural cami 
holdings of the subsistence type of half to one acre in extent, 
providing poultry, vegetables and eggs for the family, as a 
supplement to unemployment relief, offer considerable oppor- 
tunity for further expansion, and are highly beneficial in their 
effect.”” With this end in view it should be possible to rent 
land in the vicinity of the men’s homes, and no new houses 
need be built. Such holdings provide (as the experiment of 
the Society of Friends has proved) mental and physical 
exercise, workless families are better fed, and the product of 
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such holdings does not disturb existing markets. Holdings 

of this type, Mr. Menzies-Kitchin recommends, should be m 
established as rapidly as possible. Equally hopeful are | © 
co-operative small holdings of the 3-10 acre type. An estate fo 
at Potton, in Bedfordshire, has 30 families in residence, and Li 
it will ultimately provide for 40; it is the intention of the ar 
Land Settlement Association to establish (with the aid of a of 
three-year £1 for £1 grant from the Ministry of Agriculture) 
to set up five more schemes of the Potton type that will th 


eventually settle about 200 more families. In addition to in 
these six schemes the Association has agreed to undertake ; 3B! 
for the Commissioner for Special Areas twenty other trans- 
ference schemes of approximately forty families each. Bi 
Altogether it is hoped that 1,250 families will be settled by of 
these experiments. With this encouraging evidence before Ar 
it, the Carnegie Trust has decided to make land settlement | 

of these limited types one of its chief activities for the coming W 


five years, and has set aside £150,000 for the purpose. It is in 
probably true, as Mr. Menzies-Kitchin shows, that land fal 


settlement on the gargantuan Lloyd Georgian scale is unlikely cri 
to go very far in providing work for the great mass of the work- of 
less, but within the limits indicated by the report the money ga 
to be allocated by the Trust could hardly be better spent. me 


Heavy tariff increases on a great number of foreign | P0 
articles have been established in Australia in order to divert | tat 
Australian purchases to Great Britain. Asa | Wi 
result of these proposals which came into | &V 
operation on May 23, the eve of Empire Day, de: 
it is estimated that the United Kingdom will increase her int 
exports to Australia by over three million pounds, or more 0 
than 10 per cent. Dr. Earl Page, the Australian Minister of | th 


Australian 
Generosity 


Commerce, stated : | Au 
“this is not a bargaining offer but a gesture of Australian faith in 
the Empire, and of goodwill towards Britain at a time, when TH 
it is obvious that the best guarantee of lasting world peace is a in 
strong British Empire. I trust that the British people will recognize 
the true significance of the action taken by the Australian Govern- | Tp, 
ment.” Aes 


This generous action on the part of Australia should once | 
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more emphasize alike the need for and justification of a more 
comprehensive Imperial policy, both as regards Imperial and 
foreign affairs. It is a comment on the mentality of the 
League of Nations Union and others of that ilk that they 
are for ever concerned with the safety and maintenance 
of comic opera countries in Central Europe ; while they are, 
at the same time, blind to the vision of the British Empire, 
the only solid League of Nations in the world and British 
into the bargain, with all its untold possibilities for the 
British race. 


BriTIsH people have always regarded Austria as a country 
of culture, charm and civilization, and many English people 
have for years been prone to cast invidious 
comparisons on some of her neighbours. 
While appreciating to the full the importance of Austrian 
independence in the future, it cannot escape notice that the 
fall of Prince Starhemberg was accompanied by the usual 
cries of ‘‘ Heil,” and all the other senseless demonstrations 
of comic opera. In contrast, Herr Schuschnigg has quietly 
gathered all control and power into his hands. This develop- 
ment is a movement away from Italy, and may in fact be a 
move towards Germany. In view of Herr Schuschnigg’s 
political record and the methods whereby the present dic- 
tatorship in Austria maintains itself in power against the 
wishes of the overwhelming majority of the population, there is 
every reason to regret the importance of Austrian indepen- 
dence to Europe. But for the necessity of this political 
independence, English eyes could concentrate exclusively 
on the maintenance of Western civilization in Europe and 
the strengthening of the British Empire on the lines of the 
Australian lead. 


An Example 


THE vivid beauty of the Chinese Exhibition is still so present 
in one’s mind as to make it more difficult than usual to view 
with impartiality the modern art now exhibited 
at the Royal Academy. This year there are 
no eccentricities, Mr. Stanley Spencer having 
resigned from his Associateship of the Royal Academy on the 
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rejection of some of his pictures last year. Mr. Walter 
Sickert’s brilliant impressionist portraitures are also absent; 
he resigned at the same time as his friend, though not for the 
same reason. It may be a matter of regret that only the 
conventional in art is thought worthy of exhibition at Burling. 
ton House in 1936, as the early efforts of artists, striving 
after something new, may lead to interesting and original 
work. The Private View crowd was chiefly rivetted this 
year by two pictures, Mr. Frank Salisbury’s The Heart of the 
Empire, the National Jubilee Thanksgiving Service at St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, and Mr. Frank Beresford’s The Princes’ 
Vigil. Both are pictures of historic interest and moving 
records of great moments. There are several admirable 
portraits, an especially delightful and characteristic one being 
by Mr. Alfred Munnings of The Master of the Essex Union, 
showing Mr. Ernest Heatley in pink on his horse with his 
pack of hounds. Sir John Lavery’s Summer has charm and 
will be improved when varnished. Mr. de Glehn’s attractive 
landscape, Downland, is reminiscent of John Sargent’s 
brilliant colour schemes, and Dame Laura Knight’s ballet 
group is remarkable in drawing, colour and atmosphere. It 
has an echo of Degas. A picture which has received less 
attention than it deserves is by Russell Flint, Four Singers of 
Vera, Southern Spain. It has real charm and gives the 
atmosphere of the country it portrays. The portraits sent 
by Augustus John hardly do him justice, although his own 
special admirers will no doubt extol them. Mr. A. Stuart 
Hill’s portrait of Colonel George Kolkhorst, the reader of 
Spanish at Oxford University, is a subtle portrait, and the 
same painter’s Swiss landscape has charm and delicacy. The 
light background specially put up for the Chinese Exhibition 
has been retained, after much opposition on the part of some 
members of the Hanging Committee, and it is now seen how 
much more advantageous it is for the pictures than the dark 
background of tradition. 


THE use of a new drug called benzedrine was described in 
a recent issue of The Lancet. The chief purpose of this 
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drug is to raise the blood pressure and thus to cure shyness and 
depression. Blood pressure is known to have some connec- 
tion with the emotions, though its influence 
on certain mental ailments has not yet been 
fully explored. Be that as it may, it seems 
that benzedrine, by raising the pressure has certain marked 
effects on the personality. The first is that the patient, after 
a dose of the stuff, becomes extremely talkative and loses 
any shyness or depression from which he may have been 
suffering. There is also a marked increase in self-confidence 
and energy, an improvement in concentration and a general 
speeding-up of the mental processes which may last for as 
long as five hours. We yield to none in our admiration for 
the achievements of modern science, but we feel that this 
latest discovery should be used with considerable caution. 
Without mentioning any names, several people occur to us 
who would be all the better for accelerated cerebration, but 
if this is to be accompanied by an increase in talkativeness, 
we feel that it may be too high a price to pay. This new 
drug is clearly a two-edged weapon and, outside mental 
homes, any advantage that might be gained from speeding 
up the brain might well be nullified by the increasing agitation 
of the tongue. On the other hand, if we are to judge from 
the apparent popularity of correspondence courses to “‘ cure 
that inferiority complex and make a man of you ” there may 
be many unfortunates to whom this drug will be a blessing. 
It will be simpler for them to obtain “ personality ” from a 
bottle than from a book. But, at the risk of being thought 
old-fashioned and “ reactionary,” we may express the hope 
that science will now turn its attention to producing a drug 
which makes people less talkative and more thoughtful. 


The March of 


Science 


SEVERAL interesting subjects were discussed at the Inter- 
national Congress of Physical Medicine in London the other 
day. Among these was the mystery of 
“human barometers ’” — unfortunate people 
who can feel a thunderstorm coming on by 
their reaction to the electrical changes which precede it, or 
who are sensitive to changes in barometric pressure. At 
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present, science is at a loss to account for such things, though 
the reality of the phenomena is now generally admitted. 
There are, for example, people whose rheumatic aches and 
pains will be unendurable inland but non-existent at a seaside 
resort, and vice versa. No scientific explanation has yet 
been found and experimenting is difficult. Perhaps there is 
some connection between this problem and the even more 
mysterious one of people who are hyper-sensitive to various 
items of diet. Thus there are some who are made ill by taking 
a small portion of white of egg, of which the majority would 
be quite unconscious. And there are many who suffer quite 
remarkable consequences from eating such things as straw- 
berries. But probably the most common and inexplicable 
of all these phenomena are the effects of an East wind, which 
do not seem to have been mentioned at the Congress. They 
are many and various. A large number of folk feel “ livery ” 
when the wind changes to the East and it does not seem to 
make any difference, even if this happens in the middle of the 
night and they are sleeping in a warm room with closed 
windows. Others, with a tendency to asthma, begin to feel 
the symptoms the minute the wind changes, and can tell the 
change in the weather without going out of doors or looking 
at the barometer. Strange though this is, it is even stranger 
that this whole subject of “climatology” has received so 
little attention from scientists and doctors. If an East 
wind can make a large proportion of the population feel nervy 
and out of sorts, it is surely important to try to find the cause 
and the cure. Who knows but that, under certain conditions, 
the sudden appearance of an East wind during a Cabinet 
meeting of Ministers, some of whom were sensitive to its 
effects, might not alter the course of history! We hasten 
to add, however, that we do not think there is any pressing 
danger of the present Cabinet being sensitive to anything 
of the sort. 
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FACING REALITIES 


Tuts year will be looked back upon with satisfaction by those 
of the community who desire security for our Empire, as one 
of the turning points in the history of the British Navy. It 
was quite recently that the nation woke up to the fact that 
it had been sadly misled by the campaign conducted by those 
belligerent pacifists who control the League of Nations Union ; 
a policy which, without much exaggeration, can be described 
as “‘ disarm ourselves for ten years and go to war during the 
eleventh.” At long last the nation appears to realise that 
the voluntary surrender of armaments by a peace-loving 
nation such as ours, while other nations increase theirs, does 
not make either for our own security, or for the peace of the 
world. 

Writing in the Gloucester Diocesan Magazine on the anti- 
Christian character of the Pacifist creed, the Bishop of 
Gloucester (Dr. A. C. Headlam) is reported to have said: 
“T am quite sure the best way of preventing war is that this 
country should be strong and should attempt a just and 
fair policy.” (Z'imes, May 5, 1936.) 

Owing to the misleading propaganda which has for years 
flooded this country, the nation has not until now realised 
the extent to which the naval reductions, made over a period 
of years, reduced our Empire to a position of weakness. 
That unilateral disarmament does not pay is, surely, now 
accepted by all except a few extremists. 

Speaking in September last, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, Mr. Neville Chamberlain, said: ‘‘ We have tried 
unilateral disarmament in the hope that other countries would 


‘follow our example. It has proved a complete, a costly, and 


a dangerous failure. The time has come now when we must 
face realities, when we must bring our forces up to a minimum 
required for our self-respect.” 

“A complete, a costly, and a dangerous failure’ very 
truly describes the policy in regard to our naval defence 
forces, which has been followed by successive Governments, 
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and supported by the majority of the people, who permitted 
themselves to be misled by false prophets instead of “ facing 
realities.” Speaking on this same matter in October last, 
the Prime Minister referred to “those deficiencies which we 
have made, and for which all of us are responsible in the years 
since the war.” (My italics.) Many readers of the National 
Review would disagree, as the Prime Minister suggested, that 
they share responsibility for this “complete, costly and 
dangerous failure.” The policy followed by the National 
Review, some other patriotic publications, and by the Navy 
League, has systematically pressed for adequate defence 
forces to ensure peace and security. That policy has now been 
fully justified by events. 

The strength of our Navy, both in ships and personnel, 
had by the end of 1935 dwindled to its lowest ebb since the 


passing of the Defence Act of 1889; but the trouble which | 


has been, and still is, looming so large on the European 
horizon influenced an overwhelming majority of the electorate, 
last November, to support the decision to renew the defences 
of the Empire. Those of us who have pressed this policy for 
years hope against hope that the public has awakened in 
time. 

We hope our future naval policy will be ‘ Cruisers, not 
Conferences.”’ Admiral Lord Nelson once said that a line- 
of-battleship was the best negotiator in Europe. ‘To modern- 
ise that remark, we may now say, as some have said for years, 
“a squadron of cruisers is of more value than any number 
of conferences, and in the long run would probably be con- 
siderably cheaper.” In the Episodes of the Mcnth in the 
March number of the National Review it is shown that the 
money that has been spent by us in support of the League, 
in making a display in the Mediterranean, would have pro- 
vided us with four of the extra modern cruisers of which we 
are so sorely in need. The circumstances which necessitated 
this display would probably never have arisen if we had not 
deliberately weakened ourselves in past years. 

As in 1889, so in 1936, the indications are that Great 
Britain is awakening to the necessity of maintaining adequate 
naval defences. Let us abandon that inferiority complex ; 
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throw off those craven fears of being great, and occupy the 
place among the nations to which we are entitled as the one 
who is more dependent than is any other on the sea for its 
very existence. If we put our naval house in order, let us 
not be insular. By “we” is meant, not only Great Britain, 
but the Empire. The naval defence of our trade routes, our 
vital arteries, is an Imperial responsibility. Our Dominions 
are as much concerned, or nearly so, in the “Sea Affair” 
as those who live in England. It may be that those who 
live in the Dominions are not so dependent, as are those in 
England, on the regular supplies of foodstuffs and other 
essentials from overseas ; but their prosperity depends almost 
entirely, as England’s does, on the safety of the highways of 
the ocean. If our Merchant Navy ceased to function, our 
Dominions would be unable to dispose of their surplus products. 

It has recently been the writer’s privilege to spend over 
three months in the country of his birth, New Zealand, during 
which time he travelled from end to end of that country, and 
discussed and spoke on defence matters among all classes of 
the community. An impression has been left that the people 
in New Zealand, in common with those in Great Britain, often 
omit to remember that the defence of their country is not 
consummated by defending its coasts. The vital sea arteries 
must first be defended if security is desired. In other words, 
the insular outlook in regard to defence matters prevails to 
the same extent in New Zealand as it has done in England. 
The Minister of Defence of New Zealand recently stated that 
his Government “ was at present considering the most suitable 
form of defence for New Zealand, but up to the present no 
definite policy had been decided upon.” This statement 
refers, presumably, to local defence. The defence of the 
coasts and of the harbours is, of course, as necessary to New 
Zealand as to England ; it is not intended in the article to 
discuss local defence. 

Geographically situated as we are, with the Overseas 
Dominions scattered all over the world, and separated from 
the heart of the Empire, and from one another, by long 
stretches of ocean, it is of vital importance that naval defence 
should be considered on the broadest basis. If our sea com- 
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munications are to be adequately guarded, the Empire’s Navy 
must be distributed all over the world in such manner that it 
can not only act at the first sign of disorder, and thereby, 
possibly prevent a war ; but so that, in the unfortunate event 
of war being forced upon us, it can protect our seaborne 
trade at any desired point. No one can tell just where the 
blow may fall. It does, therefore, seem to be a matter of 
some urgency that the question of naval defence should be 
seriously considered on a broad basis at the next Imperial 
Conference. Our Dominions now administer their own naval 
forces. The Royal Australian Navy, including its local 
bases, is supported and administered by the Government of 
that Commonwealth. The Dominion of New Zealand sup- 
ports, at its own expense, two cruisers (the New Zealand 
Division of the Royal Navy), which force is augmented by 
two sloops provided by Great Britain. New Zealand also 
maintains bases. Canada maintains local bases and has a 
small naval force of no consequence beyond local defence. 
South Africa has no navy, and the value of the Royal Indian 
Navy is also limited to local defence. For the defence of 
our trade on the high seas we can, therefore, count on assistance 
being given by the navies of Australia and New Zealand, but 
if the Statute of Westminster is read aright, we cannot 
enforce it. Yet, be it noted, at all conferences at which 
relative naval strength is discussed, the navies of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations (why not “ British Empire ”’ ?) 
are considered as one. So far as efficient sea-going ships are 
concerned they are, at present, one; because Australia and 
New Zealand pay scant attention to the Statute of West- 
minster ; but there is more in navies than the ships them- 
selves. Navies, whether we think of fighting or mercantile 
ships, cannot exist without secure bases in which they can 
effect repairs and obtain supplies. Without a string of secure 
bases throughout the Empire, our fleet would be impotent. 
We must not think of bases as merely possessions, areas 
which swell the size of the Empire ; as merely pieces of land 
coloured red on the map; we must think of them as very 
necessary adjuncts to ourdefence. Gibraltar is often described 
as the key to the Mediterranean because it commands 
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the Straits. Gibraltar may be the key to the Mediterranean, 
but it does not command the Straits ; it is the fleet and the 
aircraft which work from Gibraltar which command the 
Straits. In like manner the base at Singapore, which might 
have been abandoned if it had not been for the urge given 
by the Governments of Australia and New Zealand, is essen- 
tially part of the naval defence of the £130,000,000 worth 
of British ships and cargoes daily to be found in the waters 
East of Aden. How do we stand in regard to our bases ? 
It is obvious that many of these bases must be situated in 
parts of the Empire over which Great Britain has no direct 
control. One of the most important naval bases, Simons- 
town, is situated in that part of our Empire the Government 
of which has been active in endeavouring to sever every link 
which binds that Dominion to our Empire ; and the naval 
base at Simonstown is a very important link. 

In an article in the National Review for September, 1934, 
under the title “‘ Empire Communications,” the present writer 
emphasised the vital importance of Simonstown as a naval 
base. In the event of the blocking of the Suez Canal, a not 
impossible event, communication could be maintained between 
Great Britain, India, and Australasia by way of the Cape. 
If both the Suez Canal and a base in South Africa were 
denied to us, our position would indeed be desperate. In a 
short, but valuable article in last month’s National Review, 
Admiral-of-the-Fleet Sir Roger Keyes pointed out how the 
“recent events in the Mediterranean have emphasised the 
importance of establishing an alternative route for British 
trade to and from the East by the Cape route.” This alter- 
native route cannot be established unless we can be sure of 
an adequate base at the Cape. Can we be sure of it?* The 
South African Government not only claims, but has definitely 
stated, that it has a free choice in the event of war to remain 
a loyal unit of the British Empire, be neutral, or hostile. 
This is not enough. All strategy, whether political, naval or 
military, depends for its success on communications. A 
breakdown of communications means a collapse of the whole 
structure—our Empire. Great Britain must know, the 

*See P.S. on page 730. 
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Empire must know just how South Africa stands. Is she a 
part of the Empire claiming a right to assistance from Great 
Britain and other Dominions, for her defence, or is she a 
separate entity? If the latter, how does she propose to 
defend her trade and her communications without a navy ? 

In replying to a deputation from the New Zealand Branches 
of the Navy League on February 27 last, the recently-elected 
Prime Minister of the Labour Government of New Zealand 
said: “The British Commonwealth could not afford to be 
divided ; it was a case of sinking or swimming together.” As 
before stated, adequate naval defence depends on a correct 
distribution of our forces throughout the world, and this 
distribution must be varied from time to time in accordance 
with the international situation. The cruisers actually 
stationed at any particular time in, say, South Africa or New 
Zealand, do not constitute the only naval defence of those 
parts of the Empire. New Zealand, for example, is being 
defended indirectly by the British Navy in every part of the 
world, in the same way as the cruisers stationed in New 
Zealand waters constitute part of the defence of the British 
Islands. 

It is common to all to want to see something for their 
money, and those people in the Dominions who pay an annual 
sum per capita towards naval defence have every justification 
for desiring ocular evidence of anavy. But, if we are to make 
the best of the naval forces of the Empire, the decision in 
regard to distribution must rest with a central authority. 
So also with bases. The security and prosperity of our 
Empire is too important to risk disaster by leaving such an 
important matter to be decided locally. The Empire must 
—yes, must—have a secure base in South Africa if our security 
is to be assured. 

It is a hard and stubborn fact that our security, prosperity, 
even our existence, depends on the safety of the sea highways. 
Why ? Because it is along these highways the ships of our 
Merchant Navy make their way, and must continue so to do 
day in, day out, in calms and storms, in peace-time and war- 
time. Is it not, therefore, correct to say that our sea-power, 
or power derived from the sea, without which we cannot 
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exist, lies primarily in our merchant ships. Without a 
Merchant Navy, without, moreover, one adequate in numbers 
to suffer losses in war-time and still have sufficient carrying 
power for our needs, we have no real defence. 

If we compare the present year with the year 1914, we 
find that in the United Kingdom there are nearly five million 
more mouths to feed and 80 per cent. of the essential supplies 
have to be brought to this country from overseas by a merchant 
fleet which has been reduced by over half-a-million tons. 
With 45 per cent. of the world tonnage we were, to a con- 
siderable degree, dependent on neutral shipping during the 
Great War. Obviously we would be still more dependent 
on neutral ships in the case of another war if we had no 
more than we have now—32 per cent. of the world tonnage. 
Our merchant ships expect protection from the Royal Navy 
in time of war, and few would grudge it them ; but apart from 
this, it must be remembered that if regular supplies are to 
reach these islands in war-time, the fewer the merchant 
ships the more important the protection from the Royal Navy, 
because we cannot afford losses. 

Our naval house is, we piously hope, at long last, being 
put in order. Can we say the same of our Merchant Navy ? 
At present the signs are conspicuous by their absence. For 
many years our Merchant Navy has had to compete against 
subsidised foreign shipping, and against the restrictions 
imposed on it by the navigation laws of the United States. 
We have recently heard the decision of the Union Royal Mail 
Line to discontinue next December its service between 
Australia, New Zealand, and San Francisco. A decision 
necessitated owing to the financial loss incurred by having to 
compete against the state subsidy paid to the ships which 
sail under the Stars and Stripes. This decision has caused 
considerable concern in New Zealand, and the Government 
of that Dominion has no immediate intention of granting a 
subsidy to enable the service to continue. For this decision, 
it would seem, the New Zealand Government is fully justified. 
The prosperity of our Merchant Navy is no more a matter 
to be dealt with in detail by individual parts of the Empire 
than is naval defence. It is an Imperial concern. If our 
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Merchant Navy is to be saved from unfair competition, the 
matter is one for general agreement between all parts of the 
Empire. And, be it noted, it is a matter of vital importance, 
not only for ocean-going ships, but for our coastal trade. 
Subsidies, or some form of navigation laws, which is it to be ? 
Whichever method is decided upon, and it seems the latter 
offers the better chance of a permanent solution of the diffi- 
culty, it is important that some policy should be worked out 
for the defence of British shipping, as a whole, against a 
danger which threatens it on every ocean, because British 
shipping is the Empire’s defence. 


J. E. T. Harper. 


P.S.—Since the above was written a statement has been 
made in the Press that the question of a naval base in South 
Africa will be the subject of discussion when the Minister of 
Defence arrives in London. We hope the discussion will bear 
fruit.—J. E. T. H. 


THE FUTURE OF THE MANDATED 
TERRITORIES 


THE CASE AGAINST SURRENDER 


(Reprinted by kind permission of the Editor of the “‘ Morning Post.’’) 


Sm,—A few months ago the Morning Post revealed the 
real position of our defences. This leads us to ask you for 
your support on a matter no less grave and no less urgent, 
the future of the British Mandated Territories. 

It is our hope and desire that H.M. Government will see 
their way to give a clear and unequivocal pledge that they 
will not entertain demands from any quarter for the cession 
of British Mandated Territories. Similar pledges have been 
given by leading statesmen of our former Allies. At least, 
doubt and anxiety would be assuaged by a statement on 
behalf of H.M. Government that in any period of time that 
they have to contemplate they can envisage no circumstances 
of a nature to justify the cession of these territories. 

There is a danger that some people may be tempted to 
consider only immediate expediency. To us the achievement 
of lasting peace is of greater importance. 

There are many persons of excellent intention but 
insufficient information who advocate the surrender of 
territory to Germany because they imagine that this will be 
a real contribution to the appeasement of Europe. Our 
object is, therefore, to describe the true situation. 

What is the legal position ? 

Under Article 119 of the Treaty of Versailles Germany 
cede outright all her colonial possessions not, as is often 
supposed, to the League of Nations but to the Principal Allied 
and Associated Powers, who, through their Supreme Council, 
allocated these territories to Great Britain, Australia, New 
Zealand, South Africa, France, Belgium, and Japan. The 
Allied Powers never ceded the mandated territories to the 
League. The voluntary undertaking by the Powers to 
administer them in accordance with certain enlightened 
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principles of government, and regularly to render a report to 
the League, can, therefore, in no sense be interpreted as a 
renunciation of their sovereignty over these territories in 
favour of the League. 

The Mandates are instruments which were drawn up by 
the Principal Allied and Associated Powers themselves, and 
were later “‘ approved ” by the Council of the League. 

It is these circumstances that constitute the reason why 
Japan’s withdrawal from the League has in no way affected 
her right to administer the islands which formerly belonged 
to Germany and which were allotted to her by the Allied 
Powers. 

The Powers assumed under the mandatory system a 
responsibility for the welfare of the native populations. 
Different nations interpret this responsibility differently. It 
would be nothing less than a dereliction of duty for us to 
contemplate the transference of our obligations to a Power 
whose political, religious and racial standards do not conform 
with our own. British administration is accepted throughout 
the world as unapproachable in efficiency, benevolence and 
integrity. To advocate, therefore, cession of British Man- 
dated Territories to any other Power implies condemnation 
of the principles and practice of British colonial government. 
Are we prepared to concede that British conceptions of 
government are inferior to those of any other nation? Are 
we prepared to hand over to any other country thousands of 
natives and British subjects ? 

For our part we refuse to do so. 

Those who advocate the cession of the Mandated Terri- 
tories to Germany believe that this is a necessary condition 
of Germany’s return to the League and, it may be, of her 
acceptance of a measure of disarmament. But this view 
leaves out of account the contingencies of the future. Ger- 
many may return to the League; Germany may disarm ; 
but in the course of time she may find it necessary to with- 
draw once more from the League: she may find it necessary 
to rearm. Then it will be impossible to recover those terri- 
tories. The act of cession is irrevocable, and our sacrifice 
will have been in vain. 
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The surrender of these territories would not secure the 
friendship, but would forfeit the respect, of Germany. It 
would be regarded only as a sign of weakness, and it would 
be the first of a series of demands which we should not know 
how to resist. It is clear, therefore, that unless we are 
resolute now we shall contribute nothing to the future peace 
of Europe. Indeed, the creation of a German Colonial 
Empire would necessarily be followed by a demand for ships 
and armaments to defend it. At once we have a repetition of 
the old naval rivalry which was not the least of the causes 
that contributed to the Great War. 

There are other political considerations. Consider one 
only. Several European Powers have African interests. 
Would the conversion of large areas of Africa into militarised 
zones be conducive to peace either in Europe or in Africa ? 

Sir Samuel Hoare, in a famous speech at Geneva, 
emphasised the willingness of Great Britain to play her part 
in an international investigation into the supply of raw 
materials. But no obstruction is placed in the way of 
Germany buying all the raw materials she requires ; and, in 
fact, foreign countries to-day buy more raw materials from 
British Colonies and British Mandated Territories than we 
do ourselves. The true position is that Colonial producers 
of primary products still have difficulty in finding purchasers 
of those products. The argument that the needs of a surplus 
population must be met by an increase in territory is fallacious. 
It is not territory, but opportunity for labour that Germany 
requires. And opportunity for labour depends upon adequate 
supply of raw materials. Germany’s problem arises not 
from any deficiency of supply but from the difficulties created 
by her own monetary policy. 

It is obvious that not the least important motive inspiring 
German demands for Colonial equality of status is the deter- 
mination to secure strategic advantage. Tanganyika, for 
instance, in foreign hands would sever the all-British route 
from the Cape to Cairo. Foreign aeroplanes would cut 
athwart our communications. Foreign cruisers and sub- 
marines, with the great range they now possess, based on the 
magnificent land-locked harbours of Dar-es-Salaam and 
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Tanga, could, in time of war, dominate the Indian Ocean— 
the strategic centre of the British Empire. Our trade routes 
to India could be cut. Australia and New Zealand would be 
isolated. 

At the end of the Great War, while other European 
nations acquired immensely valuable increases of territory 
in Europe, the only compensation we received for all the 
sacrifices that we made was a measure of security in Africa 
and the Near East. Is our only indemnity for the loss of so 
many lives and the expenditure of so vast a treasure to 
be thrown away ? 

Sir, there is a profound issue involved in all this question. 
We have reached a crisis in the history of the British race. 
Our title to Empire is challenged. Are we prepared to meet 
the challenge ? Or have we lost faith in ourselves? Are 
we afraid? Has virtue gone out of us? This is the issue 
which the British people have now to decide, and it is our 
conviction that their decision must be made in the light of 
the material and the moral arguments to which we have here 
given expression. 

We are, 
Yours, etc., 
RONALD CARTLAND, 
Patrick DonNER, 
CHARLES EMMOTT, 
ALAN LenNox-Boyp, 
Duncan Sanpys. 
House of Commons, 


S.W.1. 


[Mr. Ronald Cartland is Member for King’s Norton Division of Birming- 
ham, Mr. Patrick Donner for Hampshire (Basingstoke Division), Mr. Charles 
Emmott for the Eastern Division of Surrey, Mr. Lennox-Boyd for Mid- 
Bedford and Mr. Sandys for Norwood.—Ep.] 
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THE SPANISH SITUATION 


Five checkered years have passed since Don Alfonso exchanged 
his royal palace in Madrid for the wandering fortunes of an 
exile, and Spain, like a wilful widow contemplating matrimony 
for the second time, is still uncertain what the character of 
her new régime shall be. Red, pink or orange? A dictator- 
ship of the proletariat, a mild Liberal democracy or a 
dictatorship of the Rights ? 

To understand the reasons for the violent oscillations of 
the political pendulum during recent years, it is necessary 
to study the origin of the Republic itself. The Republic 
was created by an alliance between the middle classes and 
the Socialists. In order to realize their immediate object 
of expelling the King, each party showed an accommodating 
spirit—a rare occurrence in Spanish politics—and the result 
of their pact, made at San Sebastian in August, 1930, was 
seen in the municipal elections of April, 1931. The object 
of the middle classes, as personified in the ex-President Sefior 
Alcala Zamora, was the establishment of a bourgeois republic 
similar perhaps to France, by no means anti-religious, but a 
republic wherein the clerical element should no longer be 
permitted to interfere in politics. On the other hand, the 
Socialists, and still more the Syndicalists and Communists, 
aimed at the creation of a régime similar to Soviet Russia, 
the Socialists preferring a centralized State with its capital 
and political headquarters at Madrid, the Syndicalists leaning 
towards a federation of autonomous regions. 

In the first Cortes the Socialist Party was the strongest 
single party, and was therefore able to direct the policy of 
the Republic in its early stages. Three of the ministers in 
the Cabinet were Socialists, and Sefior Azafia, who combined 
the portfolios of War Minister and Prime Minister, soon 
became the not unwilling prisoner of the Socialist Party. 
Church was separated from State, the Society of Jesus 
was dissolved, the privileges of the aristocracy were 
curtailed and some of their lands confiscated, and Cata- 
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lonia obtained partial autonomy. The rapidity and com. 
parative violence of these measures frightened large sections 
of the middle classes who, proclaiming that this was 
not the type of republic which they wanted, joined forces 


with the upper classes under the crusading banner of young | 


Sefior Gil Robles. Persecution (so-called) of the Church and 
the landed aristocracy produced an inevitable reaction, and 
in November, 1933, a Radical-Catholic coalition, by means 
of strenuous politico-religious propaganda and the votes of 
the women (many of them nuns), reduced the numbers of 
the Socialists in the Cortes to sixty. Possibly events in 
other European countries assisted the Rights. The Con- 
servative Press constantly reminded its readers that Socialism 
was breaking down elsewhere in Europe and pointed with 
satisfaction to the victory of the National Government in 
England (1931) and the collapse of the Weimar constitution 
in Germany. But, apart from the international situation, 
the mistakes of the Azajia régime were sufficient justification 
for the swing to the right, and Sefior Gil Robles’s party, 
pledged to make a new Concordat with Rome, now became 
the dominant factor in the government of the country. 
Infuriated by the semi-Fascist tendencies of the C.E.D.A. 
and declaring that Sefior Gil Robles’s followers were camou- 
flaged monarchists who had obtained their victory by presents 
of mattresses and 25-peseta notes, the Socialists openly 
preached the necessity of making a “social revolution” by 
violent methods. After a series of sinister outrages they 
united with the Syndicalists and Communists to make the 
spectacular October revolution of 1934. This movement, 
described by Count Romanones as the most serious of its 
kind in Europe since the Bolshevik revolution of 1917, 
collapsed, but only after severe fighting had taken place in 
Asturias, where the rebels succeeded in establishing a Soviet 
in the capital city of Oviedo for nine days. On the smoulder- 
ing embers of this revolt a series of dictatorial coalitions 
attempted, in hesitating fashion, to undo the anti-clerical 
and Radical legislation (e.g., the Land Reform Bill) of the 
former Azafia régime. Thirty thousand men and women 
were imprisoned without trial, the Press was heavily censored, 
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the casas del pueblo were closed, and all foreigners visiting 
Spain were compelled to report to the police within three 
days of their arrival in the country. These and other 
autocratic measures won for the Government’s opponents 
widespread support, and at the general elections in February 
—the second general elections to be held since the fall of the 
Monarchy—the Popular Front, consisting of Left Republicans, 
Socialists, Syndicalists and Communists, has carried Sefior 
Azaiia on the waves of revolutionary enthusiasm to the shores 
of popular victory. 

In addition to the suppression of constitutional liberties 
by the Radical-Catholic coalition, there were other causes 
which contributed to the ‘‘ sweeping victory ” of the Popular 
Front—a victory which, as Sefior Azafia has himself admitted, 
was not expected even by the Lefts themselves. 

In the first place, many of the women—even some Catholic 
women—voted against ‘“‘las derechas.”’ At the previous 
general elections—in the autumn of 1933—polling among the 
women was largely confined to the upper classes and nuns, 
the working-class women remaining indifferent. On the 
present occasion the latter no longer abstained, but incited 
by the harangues of fiery women deputies, voted against the 
counter-revolutionary front. 

Secondly, some discredit was thrown on the C.E.D.A. for 
their unashamed methods of bribery and their suggested 
attack on the President of the Republic, Sefior Alcala Zamora. 
At the beginning of the campaign this party declared that, 
if they retained their majority, they would depose the 
President. Their slogan was “ A por el,” ‘‘ Let’s go for him.” 
This suggested attack on Sefior Alcala Zamora, himself a 
practising Catholic, frightened many moderate voters from 
supporting Sefior Gil Robles. Such an attack, people argued, 
might result in civil war; for the Socialists, however much 
they may have disapproved of the President themselves, 
would never have allowed him to be summarily deposed by 
their opponents, the Catholic Party, although in fact they 
deposed him themselves shortly after their return to power. 
Subsequently the plan was dropped, but too late to prevent 
the C.E.D.A.’s prestige from being seriously damaged. 
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Thirdly, the dilatory policy of the Radical-Clerical coalition 
irritated large sections of the electorate. The economic 
condition of the peasants showed no sign of improvement, 
Unemployment in the towns failed to decrease. Intrigue and 
corruption were undermining political life in a manner 
reminiscent of politics in monarchist times, as the revelations 
in connection with the Straperlo scandal proved. Parlia- 
mentary crises, ending in nothing but a Cabinet reshuffle or 
the substitution of one ministerial name for another, recurred 
with a monotonous regularity characteristic of the “ good 
old days.” 

To the Socialists and to many of the intelligentzia it 
must have seemed that all their labours had been in vain, 
that the last state was worse than the first, and that unless 
they could defeat the C.E.D.A., Hamlet would be returning 
to the Court of Denmark. 

The first object of the victorious Left coalition is, therefore, 
“the recovery of the essence of the Republic.” Spain is to 
be reborn and reconstructed on the democratic federal 
principles which were outlined in the original constitution. 
The municipalities elected in 1931 (who had been removed 
from office after the October revolution) are reinstated. 
Families are to be settled on the land, public works are to be 
undertaken on a large scale (to compensate for the refusal 
of the Republican parties to agree to a dole for the unem- 
ployed), labour conditions are to be improved, the Catalan 
Corts are permitted to function once again, and a wide 
amnesty is granted to the “victims” of the October 
revolution. (It should be noted that, if the Rights had 
granted this amnesty themselves a few weeks earlier, they 
might be in power to-day.) 

The situation in many respects closely resembles April, 
1931. The head of the State, Don Niceto Alcala Zamora, 
has been removed as suddenly and as unceremoniously as he 
himself removed Don Alfonso. As in 1931, exiles are return- 
ing, aristocrats and some conservative politicians are flying 
across the frontier, casas del pueblo are being reopened, 
peasants are invading property in Andalusia, convents and 
churches have been burned. 
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In fact, the Republic stands in 1936 in a position very 
similar to that which she occupied in 1931. The circular 
path which she has hitherto followed has led her, like Alice 
through the looking-glass, to the same place from which she 
started. The faster she appears to run, the more rooted to 
the spot does she in fact remain. The policy of the Lefts 
has cancelled that of the Rights, and vice versa. Clericalism 
and anti-clericalism have played a Box and Cox-like exis- 
tence, destruction of churches alternating with a Catholic 
revival. 

Burning churches is an old and unfortunate Spanish 
tradition. In the nineteenth century, whenever the non- 
reactionary party ousted the absolutists, the people celebrated 
their victory by arson, and these incendiary outbreaks are 
repeated periodically to-day. Forty churches were burned 
at Barcelona in 1909, and Don Alfonso’s departure in 1931 
was succeeded by anti-clerical riots in many parts of the 
country. These riots are in the nature of protests against 
the interference of the Roman Catholic Church in politics 
and her former monopoly of national education. But the 
usual consequence of such vandalism is a Catholic reaction 
at a later date, persecution tending to create sympathy with 
the persecuted. 

On the present occasion, anti-clerical riots have not been 
confined to any one province. In Andalusia, Cadiz and 
Granada have both suffered. One of the churches burned at 
Cadiz was the Oratory of St. Philip Neri, where in 1812 the 
historic Cortes of Cadiz drew up the first of Spain’s liberal 
constitutions. The famous Virgin of the Assumption, the 
central figure in the mystery play held each year at Elche— 
that green oasis of date palms in the midst of the African-like 
province of Murcia—has also been destroyed. At Logrojio, 
in the north, two churches and four convents have been 
burned, and a similar fate befell two churches in Madrid, San 
Luis and San Ignacio. 

The troubles, which in most cases lasted only a few hours, 
now appear to be over. But it is clear that Sefior Azajfia, 
before he attempts the complicated task of reconstructing the 
Republic and of developing the ideas of regional autonomy 
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outlined in the Constitution, must first liquidate this confused 
aftermath of the elections. 

Fortunately for Spain, the new President, Sefior Azafia, 
is a strong man—the most capable politician whom 
the Republic has yet produced. In many respects he 
personifies the aspirations of the Republic as Oliver Cromwell 
personified the British Commonwealth. When he was Premier, 
in the early stages of the Republic, he showed his impartiality 
by suppressing with equal severity a royalist military coup 
engineered by General Sanjurjo in August, 1932, and an 
outbreak of Communism at a small village in Andalusia called 
Casas Viejas, in 1933. The absence of Sefior Azafia’s strong 
hand at once let loose crime and violence both in the towns 
and country districts. His ruthlessness, however, won him 
wide unpopularity and the reputation of a dictator, while 
his unconcealed anti-clericalism (he is reported to have said 
that Spain had ceased to be Catholic) aroused the bitter 
antagonism of the Roman Catholic Church. 

To-day Don Manuel Azafia holds the future of Spain in 
the hollow of his hand. Standing midway between the two 
conflicting camps into which Spain is unhappily divided, he 
can claim allegiance from both armies. On the one hand are 
the clerical foliowers of Sefior Gil Robles determined to prevent 
the Catholic cross from being uprooted by “‘ Marxists’ and 
“ Jews,” on the other stands a motley assembly of anti- 
clerical republicans, shading from pale hues of intellectual 
pink to the deepest red of Russian Communism. Curiously, 
Sefior Azafia is to-day regarded by the Centre groups as their 
chief bulwark against Communism, although for the last four 
years they have been consistently attacking him as the cause 
of all their social and economic difficulties. The Left parties, 
however, look to Sefior Azafia for the opposite reason, namely, 
the satisfaction of popular demands and the establishment 
of a “ left” republic in place of the present bourgeois régime. 

The election of Sefior Azafia as President of the Republic 
was surprising. It might have been thought that as 
Premier he would have exerted a more direct influence on 
politics than as a Presidential figurehead, and the “ shelving ” 
of the outstanding republican statesman at the present 
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critical juncture seemed at first sight inexplicable. It has 
been suggested—I think incorrectly—that, disappointed by 
his countrymen’s primitive political mentality, Don Manuel 
has lost faith in his task of establishing a liberal democratic 
régime in Spain and has retired in dudgeon to the seclusion 
of the Presidential Palace. Such an attitude, however, 
would not be in keeping with this astute politician’s career. 
It is more probable that, with Sefior Casares Quiroga (a 
member of his own Left Republican group) as his Prime 
Minister, Sefior Azafia intends to direct the political fortunes 
of the Republic as effectively from the ex-Bourban Palace 
as he formerly did from the Blue Bench—possibly more 
effectively because less obviously. Had he continued to be 
Premier, his position might have been complicated by the 
election of a President with whom he might not have found 
himself in complete agreement. 

There is no doubt that, although Sefior Azajfia is himself a 
Left republican and has excluded Socialists from the Cabinet, 
extremist feeling in the country is strong. Although the 
Socialists hold only 85 seats in the Cortes and the Com- 
munists 14, these parties certainly hope to impel the Premier, 
Sefior Casares Quiroga, along a leftward sloping path. 

Sefior Javier Bueno, editor of Hl Advance, speaking 
recently at a mass meeting in Barcelona, described Sefior 
Azafia as the representative of the bourgeoisie and advocated 
a quick end to his régime in order that Socialism might take 
its place. ‘“‘ Take what you want,” he told the workers, 
“and the Government will not dare to take it from you.” 
His enemies sometimes describe Sefior Azafia as a Spanish 
Kerensky, justifying their fears of a red Spain by citing the 
recent Communist demonstrations in Madrid. In the Puerta 
del Sol enthusiastic crowds have raised the red flag bearing a 
hammer, @ sickle and an inscription demanding the head of 
Gil Robles, and similar demonstrations have occurred 
elsewhere. 

Spanish Socialism, which formerly under the leadership 
of Pablo Iglesias modelled itself on the British Labour Party, 
has been moving steadily in the direction of Communism 
during the last few years. The theories of Karl Marx have 
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taken deep root in the minds of the youth of Spain. 
Evolutionary Socialists, like Sefior Julian Besteiro, Speaker 
in the Cortes Constituyentes, D. Fernando de los Rios and 
other members of the liberal intelligentzia, so prominent in 
the early stages of the Republic, are being thrust steadily 
into the background, and Sefior Largo Caballero, the Spanish 
Lenin, is now the popular leader. At his side are Left Wing 
journalists like D. Luis Araquistain and D. Julio Alvarez del 
Vayo, who lately told a large Communist demonstration in 
the Madrid bull-ring that he brought them “a salutation 
which will go straight to your hearts from the Soviet Union, 
whose sympathy was with you during the glorious gesture of 
the October revolt and who opened its arms to our exiles.” 
The test of Sefior Azafia’s and his Prime Minister’s efficiency 
will consist in their ability to restrain these extremist elements, 
whose increasing strength has been further illustrated by the 
hasty deposition of the former President, Sefior Alcala 
Zamora. 

In considering the existence of Communism in Spain, one 
must remember the backward condition of the country 
mentally and economically. In 1931, Spain occupied a 
position little in advance of England in the early sixteenth 
century. She was still demanding such elementary reforms 
as she had tried to extract from Ferdinand VII over a hundred 
years before—namely, the dissolution of the Jesuits, the 
separation of Church from State, the development of secular 
education and the restriction of the aristocracy’s privileges. 
She has never been reinvigorated by a Protestant Reformation, 
and this fact is largely responsible for the anti-clerical riots 
in Spain to-day. Englishmen would never have tolerated 
such scandalous injustices as the Spanish people have suffered 
for centuries, and when one speaks of Communism in the land 
of Don Quixote one should remember that an English die-hard 
might easily in Spain be transformed into a Marxian “ red.” 

Lovers of Spain must hope that, for the sake of her people, 
the country may yet go forward as a modern democracy. 
Like a child learning to walk, Spain has found the task 
of living under democratic forms of government somewhat 
difficult. One must, however, admire her for her noble 
attempt to develop the fragile plant of democracy at a time 
when some of her neighbours are having recourse to individual 
killing dictatorships of Fascist or Nazi character. 


Puiure ROBINSON. 
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In the spring of 1863, only three years after the ratification 
of the Treaty of Tientsin had been secured by warlike action 
at Peking, Sir MacDonald Stephenson, a distinguished British 
engineer, became interested in the possibilities of railway 
development in China. He had, twenty years previously, 
projected the first railway for India, and had been prominently 
connected with the construction of the Indian railway system. 
He now conceived the ambition to save China from the evils 
of haphazard railway development such as had occurred 
elsewhere ; and, in furtherance of his self-imposed task, he 
travelled out to that country, where he first invited the views 
of foreigners of all classes—merchants, missionaries and 
officials—and then sought the opinion of the Chinese them- 
selves. For this purpose a conference of Chinese merchants 
was held at Canton. It was well attended: the Cantonese 
evinced much enthusiasm for railway construction; and, 
encouraged by their support, Stephenson formulated a com- 
prehensive scheme for railways radiating from Hankow in 
the centre of China, 600 miles up the Yangtsze, to the coast, 
and to the interior. One of the lines so projected by him was 
to run from Hankow southwards to Canton ; and this is the 
line which now, more than seventy years later, has, after 
many vicissitudes, at last been completed. 

But in 1864 Stephenson’s schemes were premature, and 
the circumstances of the time were inopportune. Li Hung- 
chang, then Imperial Commissioner and Governor of the 
Province of Kiang-su, although later in his career an active 
supporter of railway enterprise, had just rejected a petition 
for the construction of a railway between Shanghai and Soo- 
chow. Not until thirty years later, when in 1895 the war 
with Japan had ended in humiliating disaster for China, did 
the Manchu Court, applying the lessons of a series of defeats 
by maritime powers, give serious attention to railway construc- 
tion. In that year Chang Chih-tung, just transferred from 
the Liang Kuang to the Hukuang Viceroyalty, where his 
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headquarters were at Wu-ch’ang, immediately opposite 
Hankow, advocated the construction of a great trunk-line 
across China from north to south. In a memorial to the 
Throne he wrote: “It is impossible to say when our com- 
munications by sea may be blocked, and the establishment of 
internal communication by railways has become a necessity.” 
His advice was accepted ; and in May, 1896, Shéng Hsiian- 
huai, then Customs tao-t’ai at Tientsin, chief director of the 
China Merchants Steam Navigation Company, and Director 
of the Imperial Telegraphs, was appointed director-in-chief 
of all railway construction. In October of the same year, by 
imperial decree, Shéng was specifically charged with the 
projected Peking-Hankow trunk-line, which had already 
been put under his control by Chang Chih-tung; and in 
December, 1897, Shéng memorialised the Throne, asking for 
sanction to construct a line from Hankow to Canton, and 
proposing that, as there were “ serious objections to allowing 
England, France or Germany to undertake the work,” the 
contract should be placed in America. It must be remem- 
bered that at this period the European powers had devised 
a policy of ‘“‘ spheres of influence” in China ; that the year 
1898 witnessed the lease of Kiaochow to Germany, of Kuang- 
chou-wan to France, and of Wei-hai-wei to Great Britain ; 
that the Germans were demanding railway concessions in 
Shantung province, the French in Yunnan province, and the 
British in the Yangtsze Valley for lines emanating from 
Shanghai. The Chinese authorities instinctively feared that, 
at best, such railways would be one more foreign interest 
in China to be covered by extra-territorial privileges, and 
that, at worst, they might be used by foreign powers as a 
pretext for actual occupation of the regions through which 
they were built. Not unnaturally, therefore, the Manchu Court 
turned for help to the United States rather than the rival 
European concessionaires already in the field. Shéng’s 
memorial was approved ; and on April 18, 1898, a contract 
for the construction of the Hankow-Canton railway was 
signed by the Chinese authorities with the American-China 
Development Company. Then came the Spanish-American 
war and the Boxer outbreak in China, both of which caused 
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delay ; and there was much political and financial manceuvring. 
Consequently the sum total of the Development Company’s 
achievement in six years was no more than to make two 
surveys of the line between Hankow and Canton, to com- 
plete about fifty miles of earthwork on the main trunk-line 
at the Canton end, and to build from Canton past Fatshan 
to Samshui, an extension, 32 miles long, which was opened 
to traffic in September, 1904. 

Meanwhile there had been formed, in 1898, a syndicate 
called the British and Chinese Corporation, Limited, for the 
purpose of dealing with Chinese concessions and loans. This 
syndicate, whose joint agents were the Hong Kong and 
Shanghai Banking Corporation and the house of Jardine, 
Matheson and Company, obtained on May 13, 1898, a con- 
cession from the Chinese Government for the construction and 
working of a railway “ from the city of Canton to the boundary 
of the Kowloon leased territory under British control.” The 
concession was confirmed by a “ preliminary agreement,” 
made on March 28, 1899, between Shéng Hsiian-huai, “ acting 
under the authority of the Tsung-li Yamén,” and the British 
and Chinese Corporation ; and, as it was realised by both 
contracting parties from the outset that connection between 
the projected railway lines from Hankow to Canton and from 
Canton to Kowloon was essential, the preliminary agreement 
expressly declared that “ both parties agree to make reci- 
procal and satisfactory working arrangements in connection 
with the Canton-Hankow Railway.” 

The inactivity of the American-China Development Com- 
pany and its utterly inadequate performance in respect of 
the Canton-Hankow railway caused bitter dissatisfaction in 
China, where during 1904 there was an outcry of protest and 
a demand for cancellation of the concession. The gentry of 
Kuangtung, Hunan and Hupeh vociferously clamoured for 
the right to build this railway themselves with Chinese 
capital; and the Chinese Government, encouraged at this 
time by the success of Japan in her war with Russia, became 
less defeatist in its attitude towards the white powers, and 
insisted upon cancelling the contract with the Americans. 
Eventually, after much negotiation, it was agreed that the 
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concession should be cancelled upon payment of $6,750,000 
gold by the Chinese Government to the company in com- 
pensation. It had been expected that this sum would be 
readily subscribed as a loan by the Chinese gentry, who had 
so loudly agitated against the construction of the line with 
foreign capital. But, when the negotiations had been success- 
fully completed, the necessary funds were not forthcoming ; 
and Chang Chih-tung was compelled to take steps to raise a 
foreign loan, in order to buy out the Americans. He managed 
to do this in the summer of 1905 by arranging to borrow 
£1,100,000 from the Hong Kong Government, which was 
deeply interested in accelerating the construction of a railway 
from Kowloon via Canton to Hankow, and thereby linking 
the colony to the immense trunk-line which continued from 
Hankow to Peking and across Manchuria and Siberia to 
Moscow, Berlin, and the Straits of Dover. 

The Chinese Government, having become possessed of the 
work done on the Canton-Hankow railway by the Americans, 
confided the construction of the southern section of the line 
at the Canton end to a Chinese company known as the Kuang- 
tung Mercantile Administration of the Yueh-Han (1.e., 
Canton-Hankow) Railway. Between the years 1909 and 1911 
this section was completed and opened to traffic from Canton 
past Ying-tak to Shiu-kwan, a distance of 138 miles; but 
owing to lack of funds, the work was then suspended. The 
same company also constructed 33 miles of the Hunan section 
from Chang-sha southward to Chuchow, opened them to 
traffic in September, 1911, and began to build a further length 
of about ten miles from Chuchow to Lukow in September, 
1912. But in March, 1913, it was announced that the whole 
enterprise had been taken over by the Chinese Government, 
pursuant to a policy of nationalisation initiated after the 
downfall of the Manchu dynasty. Construction of the line 
from Wu-sh’ang (Hankow) southward to Chang-sha, a dis- 
tance of 228 miles, was begun in 1914; and this section was 
opened to traffic in September, 1918. Its construction had 
been financed by the Hukuang Railway Loan made to the 
Chinese Government by the so-called “‘ Four-power Group,” 
namely, for England the Hong Kong and Shanghai Bank ; 
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for Germany the Deutsch-Asiatische Bank ; for France the 
Banque de |’Indo-Chine ; and for the United States Messrs. 
J. P. Morgan & Co., Messrs. Kuhn, Loeb & Co., the First 
National Bank, and the National City Bank, all of New 
York. 

The total length of the Canton-Hankow railway, according 
to the most recent surveys, is 681 miles. The northern and 
southern sections have been open to traffic for several years ; 
but there remained a central section, 284 miles long, between 
Shiu-kwan and Chuchow, which was still incomplete. No 
work on this section was done until, in 1929, the Ministry of 
Railways, then a newly established department of the Chinese 
National Government, decided to begin construction with 
appropriations from revenue earned by the southern section 
of the line and from the Belgian Boxer Indemnity Fund. 
Subsequently, in October, 1932, an advance made from the 
British Boxer Indemnity Fund enabled the Ministry of 
Railways to complete and open to traffic a section, 31 miles 
long, from Shiu-kwan to Lok-chong ; and in July, 1933, an 
outright grant from the same source of £1,660,000 for purchase 
of materials abroad, and of about $30 millions in Chinese 
currency for labour and for purchase of materials locally 
accelerated construction to such an extent that the whole 
line from Canton to Hankow was completed at the end of 
April last, and will probably be opened for through traffic 
this summer—38 years after the first contract for building 
it was signed. 

Meanwhile the British section (224 miles in length) of the 
Kowloon-Canton Railway was opened to traffic on October 
1, 1910; and the Chinese section (894 miles in lengtb) was 
opened on October 5, 1911, when through communication 
between Kowloon and Canton was established. The British 
section was built by, and is under the control of, the Hong 
Kong Government. The Chinese section was built by means 
of a loan from the British and Chinese Corporation to the 
Imperial Chinese Government under an agreement signed at 
Peking on March 7, 1907, the railway itself being the first 
mortgage security of the loan ; and it is under the control of a 
Chinese managing director, with whom are associated a British 
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engineer-in-chief and a British chief accountant, who are 
proposed and certified as competent for their posts by the 
British and Chinese Corporation. Article 18 of this agree. 
ment provided that the junction of the British and Chinese 
sections of this railway, and their subsequent joint working, 
should be “ arranged by agreement between the Viceroy of 
Canton and the Governor of Hong Kong.” Accordingly, when 
the construction of both sections was approaching completion, 
negotiations were appointed for this purpose, namely, Mr. 
E. S. Lindsey, manager of the British section, and myself, 
to represent the Hong Kong Government, and Wei Han, 
managing director of the Chinese section, to represent the 
Board of Communications of the Imperial Chinese Govern- 
ment. Our first meeting took place in Hong Kong on June 7, 
1910, when Wei Han emphatically stated that ‘ the connec- 
tion between the Canton-Kowloon Railway and the Hankow- 
Canton Railway was looked on as a settled conclusion,” the 
only moot point being which of the two railways should do 
the work. Again, at our second meeting, also in Hong Kong, 
on July 5, 1910, Wei Han said that the Board of Communica- 
tions had raised no objection to the connection of the two 
railways ; and this statement was confirmed in September, 
1910, by Liang Shih-yi, the Director-General of Railways, 
who assured Mr. W. G. Max Miiller, then British Chargé 
d’Affaires at Peking, that the Board of Communications was 
fully alive to the absolute necessity of making the short 
connecting link between the Canton-Kowloon Railway and 
the Canton-Hankow Railway in the interest of both lines ; 


that he had himself made the necessary arrangements for the | 


construction of the junction line during his visit to Canton 
in the spring of 1910, and that negotiations were already 
proceeding for the purchase of the necessary land. Moreover, 
on October 31, 1910, Mr. F. Grove, the Engineer-in-Chief 
of the Chinese section of the Canton-Kowloon Railway, 
received from his managing director a copy of the following 
despatch from the Board of Communications at Peking: 
‘““T have received instructions from the President of this 
Board to the effect that, as this Canton-Kowloon Railway 
will shortly be opened to traffic, it is essential to have the line 
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connected with the south end of the Canton-Hankow Railway, 
with the expectation of a daily increase of passenger and 
goods traffic. Besides giving instruction to the Canton- 
Hankow Railway to act accordingly, I write this for your 
information.” During the years 1910 and 1911, at the 
request of Liang Shih-yi, plans prepared by Mr. Grove for the 
loop-line at Canton were made over by him temporarily to 
the authorities of the Canton-Hankow Railway, whose staff 
did some survey work on this connecting link. 

But in October, 1911, the very month in which through 
traffic began over the railway between Kowloon and Canton, 
a revolution broke out in Hankow, which led four months 
later to the abdication of the Manchu dynasty. So the whole 
matter of the junction line—and, indeed, of the construction 
of the trunk line itself—fell into abeyance. Mr. Grove, 
however, continued his investigations as to the best alignment 
for the connecting railway, and recommended a track 44 miles 
long, branching off from the Canton-Kowloon line at Tung- 
shan, skirting the north side of the city, and joining the 
Canton-Hankow line at Sai-ch’iin. He reported on Novem- 
ber 1, 1913, that ‘‘ the cost of construction should not exceed 
£6,500 per mile, earthwork being light, and culverts few, and 
this figure should include the cost of land. For the greater 
part of the line would go over rice fields, and many graves 
should not be required to be removed.’ Subsequently, on 
June 5, 1924, Mr. B. T. B. Boothby, the Engineer-in-Chief 
of the Chinese section, reported that 90 per cent. of the land 
along this location had already been purchased by the Canton- 
Hankow Railway, and that this alignment would, therefore, 
be economical as well as quite satisfactory for through traffic. 

There followed the anti-British boycott in Kuangtung, 
and, while this boycott was at its height, I was appointed 
Governor of Hong Kong. I earnestly desired to restore friend- 
ship between the Colony and Canton. But the Canton Soviet, 
under Bolshevik inspiration, was at that time anxious to 
prevail upon the Hong Kong Government to buy off the 
boycott by payment of blackmail to the “‘ Strike Committee ”’ 
and the “strike pickets’? who had organised it. These 
demands were outrageous, and it was plainly necessary to 
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find some more hopeful line of negotiation. So I took advan. pre 
tage of an informal visit paid me on January 6, 1926, by Com- by 
rade Sung Tsz-man (T. V. Sung), then Finance Commissar Kt 
of the Canton Soviet, to suggest that his government should wh 
look at the matter from another angle. The activities of the the 
Strike Committee were, I pointed out, impeding and curtailing “fT 


the facilities for sea-borne and water-borne traffic in Kuang- 
tung. They were also impeding through traffic over the set 


Kowloon-Canton railway. They were, therefore, injurious to me 
the commercial interests both of Canton and of Hong Kong. | Sw 
Would it not in every way be preferable that, instead of thr 
hampering trade, an endeavour should be made to encourage ant 
it by constructing new lines of communication over which for 


traffic could pass? There were three large projects of this dit 
kind which could be taken up advantageously without further bo} 


delay : out 
(1) the construction of the loop-line railway at Canton ; Ma 
(2) the completion of the central section of the Canton- loo 
Hankow railway ; and anc 

(3) the construction of a branch line railway from Fan-ling pul 

on the British section of the Kowloon-Canton railway exp 

via Sha-t’au-kok to Mirs Bay, Bias Bay, and Wai-chau Car 

on the East River. pur 

All these schemes would, I suggested, be of great benefit ; fail 

to the Kuangtung Province, and they would also be beneficial in ¢ 
to Hong Kong. The third project would, moreover, be of was 
value to the Canton Government in bringing under adminis- pun 
trative control the lawless and piratical villages round the oth 


coast of Bias Bay. The Canton Government admittedly had Con 
no funds for such work, and no source from which to raise a furt 
loan ; but Hong Kong, with the support of the British Govern- end 
ment, would be able to find the necessary funds, and to finance 
these projects on easier terms than the Canton Government the 
could expect from any other quarter. The initiation of such | ack. 
public works would provide labour in abundance for anyone { offi 
in Canton who might still be unavoidably out of work as a | opp 
result of the strike and boycott. The Strike Committee, I | of « 
said, professed that the strike and boycott was a manifesta- | Can 
tion of national and patriotic spirit ; and, if they desired to | to 
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promote a patriotic object, how could they do so better than 
by giving their support to projects for the development of 
Kuangtung Province? That would be real patriotism, 
whereas the demand for strike pay was merely a request that 
the individual labourer should be remunerated for his 
“ patriotism.” 

Mr. T. V. Sung undertook to discuss the possibility of a 
settlement on these lines with the Canton Council of Govern- 
ment ; and next day I spoke in similar terms to Comrade 
Sun Fo, son of the late Dr. Sun Yat-sen, who was passing 
through Hong Kong on his way from Shanghai to Canton, 
and who expected to become “ Minister of Reconstruction ”’ 
for Kuangtung. Later in the year the proposal that, con- 
ditionally upon the immediate and complete cessation of the 
boycott and of all other anti-British manifestations through- 
out the territory controlled by the Canton Government, His 
Majesty’s Government would finance the construction of the 
loop-line railway at Canton from Boxer Indemnity funds, 
and would make an industrial loan for other development 
purposes in Kuangtung, took more definite shape ; and it was 
expressly put forward on July 21, 1926, at a conference in 
Canton between British and Chinese negotiators for the 
purpose of ending the boycott. But these negotiations 
failed, because the Canton Soviet was not really interested 
in obtaining a development loan. The object it had in view 
was to get a large sum of “‘ free money,”’ partly for its northern 
punitive campaign against Wu Pei-fu, Sun Ch’uan-fang, and 
other war lords, and partly in order to pay off the Strike 
Committee and strike pickets in cash. Consequently no 
further progress was possible until the boycott came to an 
end. 

But, when at last friendly relations were restored between 
the Colony and Kuangtung, and when Marshal Li Chai-sum, as 
acknowledged head of the Canton Government, paid me an 
official visit at Hong Kong on March 3, 1928, I seized the 
opportunity of explaining to him the immediate advantages 
of connecting the 112 miles of railway from Kowloon to 
Canton with the 140 miles of railway so far built from Canton 
to Shiu-kwan. First of all, there would be considerable 
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suburban traffic from Tai-sha-t’au, the eastern suburb of 
Canton, to and from Wong-sha, the western suburb; and 
both railways would undoubtedly benefit thereby. The loop. 
line would, in fact, be an “ outer circle railway,” such as exists 
in London, Paris, and other large towns. In the next place, 
through traffic would be established from the North River 
valley to the deep-sea wharves at Kowloon, and this would 
at once bring about a considerable increase both in freight 
and in passengers on each railway. For example, the Green 
Island Cement Company at Kowloon obtained limestone from 
Ying-tak on the Canton-Hankow line. This limestone was 
conveyed by railway to Canton and then transferred into 
junks and brought by river to Hong Kong. The handling of 
this product would be facilitated and cheapened by carriage 
over the proposed loop-line, and thence by rail to Kowloon. 
Thirdly, I pointed out that economy would result in the 
further construction of the Canton-Hankow railway from 
Shiu-kwan northwards, because heavy materials such as 
locomotives, rolling-stock, tunnel-drilling plant, and girders 
for bridges, on arrival from overseas, would be received at 
the wharves of the Kowloon-Canton railway in Hong Kong 
harbour, and be conveyed without further handling to rail- 
head. The saving per ton by avoidance both of trans-ship- 
ment and of the high local rates by junk or steamer for heavy 
machinery would be considerable. Lastly I drew attention 
to the fact that Mr. Grove had estimated the total cost of 
the loop-line, including the purchase of land, to be no more 
than £29,250, and that 90 per cent. of the land acquired had 
already been bought. The capital needed was small, when 
compared with the immediate advantages that would accrue 
from linking the two railways together ; and it could, more- 
over, be made available from the British Boxer Indemnity 
Fund. 

Marshal Li replied that he had given the question of the 
loop-line a great deal of thought ; but that there was at Canton 
a certain amount of opposition to making this junction ; and 
that, when the Canton-Hankow railway was completed, he 
would seriously take up the subject. As, however, such 
postponement would, of itself negative all possibility of the 
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loop-line and of the Kowloon-Canton railway being used to 
facilitate and cheapen construction work on the central 
section of the Canton-Hankow railway, I was reluctant to let 
the matter drop. So, when I returned the visit of Marshal Li 
and conferred with him and his principal officials at Canton on 
March 9, 1928, I again urged consideration of this project, and, 
next day, at a banquet of welcome given me by the Cantonese 
General Chamber of Commerce, I made a further attempt 
to remove misconceptions concerning it. But my efforts 
were unavailing ; for anti-British agitation in Kuangtung had 
only recently died down, and intensive Bolshevik propaganda 
against Hong Kong had left a deep mark on public opinion at 
Canton, where for many months the merchants and the 
proletariat had been diligently taught that the neighbouring 
British colony was a dangerous trade rival, that it prospered 
at the expense of Canton, that the loop-line would be a by- 
pass to divert commerce from Canton, and that it would be 
preferable to build a deep-sea port at Whampoa in the suburbs 
of Canton itself, leaving Hong Kong in isolation, cut off as 
much as possible from all water-borne and land-borne trade 
with the interior. The slogan acclaimed had been—‘‘ Reduce 
Hong Kong to a barren island ! ”’—and it was not possible to 
make a rapid change in the herd instinct latent in such a cry. 
Nevertheless, slowly and surely, the Cantonese will come to 
realise that their city and the harbour of Hong Kong are not 
competitive trade rivals, but are ordained by nature itself to 
be complementary to each other ; that it is beyond the power 


of man to make the port of Canton suitable for deep-draught, 
ocean-going steamers ; that Hong Kong is, in fact, the deep- 
sea port of Canton; that, as Marshall Li Chai-sum said on 
March 3, 1928, “the economic interests of Hong Kong and 
Canton are inter-dependent like two wheels of a vehicle ” ; 
and that the loop-line railway will, therefore, be beneficial 
not only to Hong Kong, but to Canton as well. I have 
already told how Liang Shih-yi, who from 1907 to 1911 was 
Chief of the Railway Department at Peking, assured the 
British Legation in 1910 that the Chinese Board of Com- 
munications “ was fully alive to the absolute necessity of 
making the short connecting link between the Canton-Kow- 
loon Railway and the Canton-Hankow Railway in the interest 
of both lines.” In 1928 he was even more strongly impressed 
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with the absolute necessity for building this loop-line. He 
was then living in Hong Kong, where I had many a talk with 
him, and we often spoke of the missing railway link at Canton. 
He deplored the delay in its construction, and said to me that 
he had never known any real improvement in means of 
communication which had not been lucrative to all concerned. 
He knew what he was talking about : for he was a Cantonese, 
and the success of his undertakings had been such that his 
fellow-countrymen nicknamed him “the God of Wealth.” 


There has now been time for suspicions and misunder- 
standings in Kuangtung to be entirely dissipated. Moreover, 
the central section of the Canton-Hankow railway has been 
completed, and the whole trunk-line will soon open for through 
traffic from Canton northwards, not only to Wu-ch’ang, but 
on to Peking, for the Yangtsze river between Wu-ch’ang and 
Hankow will be crossed by a train-ferry. The delay in 
building the loop-line has had the unfortunate result that less 
than one-third of the materials for this central section, which 
has been under construction since 1929, was transported from 
the Canton end. More than two-thirds had to be shipped up 
the Yangtsze, landed at Wu-ch’ang and sent by rail to Chu- 
chow, whence, owing to shortage of rolling stock, the materials 
were conveyed up the Siang River by junk. Time and money 
were wasted by this roundabout method ; and there remains 
the disastrous handicap that the railway system, which now 
traverses China from north to south, through the heart of 
the country at Hankow, has not yet been given an outlet to 
the ocean in Kuangtung. Such an outlet can only be pro- 
vided by building the loop-line at Canton, and thus enabling 
traffic from the trunk-line to reach the deep-sea wharves of 
Kowloon. Plainly, therefore, economic and mercantile con- 
siderations, and, indeed, the most ordinary dictates of common 
sense, demand that this absolutely necessary work should no 
longer be postponed. Moreover, the Chinese authorities in the 
West River valley and along the Yangtsze must remember 
that the initiation and the completion of the trunk-line con- 
necting Canton with Hankow were respectively made possible 
by a generous loan from the Hong Kong Government in 1905, 
and by a still more generous grant from the British portion of 
the Boxer Indemnity Fund in 1932. So it would be churlish 
of them in the extreme not to construct the junction line 
between the Kowloon-Canton and the Canton-Hankow rail- 
ways which in 1910 was declared by the Chinese Ministry of 
Communications to be essential in the interest of both railways. 


Crct, CLEMENTI. 


MALABAR 


Very little is heard of Malabar by the ordinary public, and 
yet it is undoubtedly the very pulse of India, since it is there 
that the extremes of the old Indian civilisations meet. At 
the present time there are only two native civilisations of 
any account, both religious, both equally anti-progressive 
and uncompromising, namely, the Hindu and_ the 
Mohammedan, and together they form a millstone round the 
neck of India. 

Public interest as a rule is only concerned with some 
unusual activity or disorder, the origin is of little account, 
and the warnings are naturally unrecorded. But if a watch 
were only kept on the pulse, not only would the origin be 
unearthed but the eruption checked. It is small events such 
as led to the late Mappalah rebellion that are the shadow of 
far greater events to come. At the time the district was 
unwatched and unguarded, and in consequence no one knew 
the exact nature of the trouble ; the police had no idea; the 
heaven-borns looked wise but could offer no explanation ; 
even the inhabitants professed profound ignorance—but that 
was nothing unusual, they always did. 

Such a state of affairs was unheard of in the old palmy 
days of Malabar, when Calicut and Cannanore were flourishing 
garrison towns. In those days a Mappalah rising was regarded 
as a time-honoured custom, much as cholera, the monsoon or 
the Nurcha, all of which were worked by rule of thumb, but 
nevertheless required understanding. 

Now to understand a Mappalah rising it is necessary to 
understand the Nurcha, which is the great Mappalah epic 
and embodies the whole position, standing and outlook of the 
Mappalah, not only of that time but of the present day. 

Apart from bias and legend the rough outline of historical 
events is as follows. Somewhere about the beginning of last 
century, when the British had put an end to piracy and 
placed a ban on petty local wars, the Mappalah, an Arab by 
nationality and a pirate and freebooter by trade, found 
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himself among the unemployed. Now, if ever the old 
proverb about Satan finding something for idle hands to do 
is true about anyone, it is more so about those of Arab 
extraction than anyone else. Having no land, craft or money, 
in an already over-laboured agricultural district, the Mappalah 
became an intolerable nuisance. But being without caste 
and utterly reckless, the Rajahs, instead of driving him out 
of the land, used him for their own nefarious purposes until 
they found that they had lost all control and were even being 
openly plundered by him. As usual panic ensued. At a 
hurried meeting of Rajahs held at Malappuram it was decided 
to reduce the Mappalah population in the district, and the 
necessary massacre was ordered. 

It is one thing to order a massacre but quite another to 
carry it out. The fighting or Nayar caste had been allowed 
to deteriorate to such an extent that it was far more handy 
with its pen than the sword and was quite unequal to carry 
out the task. Consequently the dirty work was thrown upon 
the mild, down-trodden, low caste agriculturalist who 
naturally bungled it badly and got severely stung. 

In the neighbourhood of Malappuram, where the massacre 
was most effective, a number of young Mappalahs managed to 
barricade themselves into a Hindu temple, now the principal 
mosque, and from thence commenced to avenge the wrongs 
of their people by harrying the neighbourhood. 

After repeated attempts had been made to dislodge these 
marauders from the temple a huge force was collected and a 
lengthy siege commenced which ended in a desperate sortie 
and complete destruction of the garrison. 

To us and in whichever way we look at it, the whole affair 
appears somewhat discreditable. But to the eastern mind 
and especially that of the Mappalah, it was an epic. The 
chief actors are styled martyrs and their memory held in 
particular veneration; not only that, but their deeds are 
perpetuated in the great Nurcha festival to which every 
available able-bodied Mappalah is required to go in order to 
refresh his memory so as to stimulate him to similar acts of 
self-sacrifice. 

Because all this took place over a hundred years ago, it 
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does not follow that it is merely ancient history. The 
Mappalah has not changed nor have the conditions under 
which he lives altered to the same extent as our own. As a 
matter of fact it only improved to the extent of the increase 
of the white population in Malabar. Being by nature a 
fighting man and a great lover of sport, he naturally followed 
the troops and managed to wriggle himself in as close as 
possible to cantonments. With the money that he earned 
or otherwise from his white patrons he secured holdings in 
or about the various concessions made by the Rajahs to the 
Military and Civil authorities, and there throve exceedingly. 
But in proportion to the withdrawals of the garrisons and 
the consequent dwindling of the white population his lot 
deteriorated, he realised that in the event of a complete 
evacuation his position would be no better than in the Nurcha 
days. . 

Now let us examine the old periodical risings. They were 
invariably started by some wretched Mappalah who, driven 
to desperation by the oppressive laws enforced by his Brahmin 
landlord and incited to violence by Nurcha example and 
religious teaching, proceeded to pave his way to heaven by 
dispatching his Hindu oppressor. Then given sufficient time 
which in those days went without saying, the embryo martyr 
collected a band of equally misguided malcontents, who having 
arrayed themselves in white to show that they were ghazi, 
proceeded to parade the countryside in approved Nurcha 
fashion massacring all available Hindus until the arrival of 
troops. On the approach of the latter the prospective 
martyrs, still following Nurcha precedent, barricaded them- 
selves into a temple and prepared for the end. 

When the troops had made their dispositions, a flag of 
truce was hoisted on the temple, not in sign of surrender, 
but merely to arrange the details for the forthcoming battle. 

In the East etiquette stands for honour, and etiquette 
towards the Raj and consideration for all the combatants 
was considered essential. Zero hour was usually fixed so as 
not to interfere with the Fajhr or morning prayer and the 
Sahibs convenience. 

At the appointed hour almost to the minute, when the 
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last prayer had been said, the doors of the temple were flung 
open and the final charge delivered, exactly in accordance 
with Nurcha teaching. The battle was short and sharp, few 
ever reached the British line alive, nor did any attempt to 


evade death, since capture meant eternal damnation. When | 


the last Mappalah had drawn his last breath and not till then 
was the cease fire sounded and honour on both sides satisfied, 
The rebellion was over and the dead promoted to saintly 
honours. 

All this may sound fantastic, but there are many still 
living who fought in the last of this type of rebellion which 
took place at Manjeri. After the Manjeri affair roads were 
improved and a special mobile police force created to nip 
all such risings in the bud. 

These precautions were so effective that no further 
attempts at a rising were made, until, on the score of economy, 
the garrisons were ordered to withdraw and the cantonments 
closed. As usual widespread ruin and distress followed a 
measure of this nature. Thousands who relied on the various 
bazaars connected with cantonments, Government buildings 
and barracks, found themselves destitute and idle. Money 
ceased to circulate so freely. The Mappalah found himself 
thrown once more for employment on the hands of the Hindu 
landowner, who hated and distrusted him. He saw his only 
acknowledged master, friend and financier, the British 
Tommy, of whom he was genuinely fond in his peculiar way, 
deserting him. He was masterless and without any controlling 
influence. The special police were also being disbanded. 
He was all agog, so much so that he suspected a trap. 

Then agitators appeared, not the ordinary Mappalah 
fanatics with a grievance, but Hindus preaching Swaraj. But 
Swaraj was being preached all over India; naturally no one 
took the slightest notice, until one day at Calicut a Swaraj 
meeting intended to pave the way for a British politician and 
organised under the auspices of Brahmin landowners, was 
broken up by the low caste riffraff of the town. 

This, instead of merely being a ten day wonder, should 
have opened the eyes of the official world to the fact that 
something was wrong. Had serious notice been taken of 
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this significant event it would have opened the eyes of all 
to the real meaning of Swaraj; the Malabar rebellion would 
never have taken place; all the recent years of trouble and 
unrest would have been avoided and the threatening shadows 
which now overhang India would have been dispelled. It 
was the expression of the unbiased opinion of nine-tenths of 
India, that is to say the lower castes. 

Swaraj is just as wide a term as socialism ; it may mean 
anything. In this particular case it meant self-government 
without any British control, in other words complete evacua- 
tion. From a cursory glance it would appear that nothing 
could have been better for the Mappalah, who would have had 
an opportunity to air his grievances in a constitutional manner 
and a voice in the management of the affairs of State. But he 
knew better; he knew that it meant a return to the days 
of the Nurcha and he rejected it accordingly. To the caste 
Hindu Swaraj meant nothing; it could only mean nothing ; 
caste came before government and he was ruled by caste ; 
Swaraj could not possibly affect him. The only class to 
benefit by this Swaraj was the ruling Brahmin, who would 
regain complete despotism. Those to suffer most were the 
low caste, the outcast, and all who had taken refuge from 
Brahmin tyranny under the protection of the British in the 
towns, particularly Calicut. And it was these who, having 
once tasted that sense of security born of British rule, preferred 
to risk eternal damnation than return to Brahmin rule. 

Here is the situation in a nutshell. Misguided politicians 
insist that it is the right and duty of India to rule herself. 
The authorities on the spot bowing to the politician hope 
that India has become sufficiently enlightened to conduct 
her own affairs on European lines. But the no caste, the 
low caste, and the outcast know for certain exactly what 
their fate will be under Swaraj. 

One more essential point that should never be lost to sight 
when dealing with Indians and their affairs, and that is that 
although there are many religions, castes, creeds, and sects, 
there is one fetish common to all; it enthrals the visitor, 
blinds the politician and even at times gulls the official ; it is 
the desire of every Indian to please at all costs. To make 
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things appear as they are required to be is far more essential 
to the Indian than to present them as they actually are; 
truth is only necessary to allow of credence. As far as the 
Indian is concerned as a whole, the truth is not in him, it js 
merely an adjunct insisted upon by Europeans and as binding 
to the latter as etiquette is to them. It is this pretence which 
spoils India and the Indian. Indian civilisation has not 
progressed one iota for over a thousand years ; it is merely 
the increase in the white population that gives it that appear. 
ance. If anyone doubts this they have only to go to Malabar 
or any other district that has been evacuated by the white 
man. 


E. 8S. WELDon. 
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POEM 


JEWELS FROM THE PAST.—II. 
Horace, Opss IV, 7 


FLED are the snows, and now the trees and fields 
Have donned their green ; 

Earth changes, while the streams between their banks 
Are dwindling fast ; 

The Sister Nymphs, waxed bold, come forth disrobed 
To join the dance. 

The year, the time that brings the genial day, 
Warn us to nurse 

No endless hopes. Warm winds have loosed the frost, 
And summer hours 

Tread down the Spring—themselves anon to die 
When Autumn-tide 

Outpours his fruitage: soon the winter sleep 
Returns again. 

Swift moons make good their losses in the sky: 
We, when we sink 

Where dwell the heroic dead—what of us bides 
Save dust and shade ? 

Who knows if Heaven shall add to our “ To-day ” 
The morrow’s span ? 

Ah, once the Doom is set, not all your worth 
Can aught avail, 

Nor birth nor eloquence shall draw you, friend, 
Back from the grave. 

From Death’s dark realm Diana may not fetch 
Hippolytus, 

Nor Theseus break the chains that bind his loved 
Peirithéus. 


E. H. BLAKENEY. 


*This poem of Horace’s was considered by the late Prof. Housman 


to be one of the most beautiful things in classical literature. 


POEM 


BE NOT AFRAID 


BE not afraid, O Youth, to meet with Death, 
For you he’s kind. 
Those left behind 

Shall feel the withering of his icy breath. 


Have no regret, O Youth, for what you leave ; 
What you shall meet 
Is far more sweet ; 

For you to pass at noontide is reprieve. 


And fear not, Youth, the night through which you go 
Is one of pain ; 
Twill pass again 

Into a dawn more fair than we shall know. 


Brood not, O Youth, on chances you have lost, 
What might have been 
Had you foreseen ; 

You shall be perfect when the stream is crossed. 


And think not, Youth, your life shall seem too small 
When God shall look 
In His great book ; 

Unsullied, you shall shine before us all. 


B. WHITE-JERVIS. 


| 


WITCHCRAFT OLD AND NEW 


SoMETHING was afoot in the town one morning, something 
that brought folk abroad early to see, hear and discuss. The 
centre of interest was a building where two women were 
brought before certain elders of their people and accused of. 
witchcraft, of injuring by supernatural means the children 
and cattle or other property of those who had angered them. 
Witnesses testified to the fits suffered by their children, during 
which they cried out that they were tormented by one or 
both of the accused ; to a spell cast by one witch on a neigh- 
bour’s child so that it died in three days ; to their children’s 
temporary dumbness, blindness or lameness, frequent loss 
of consciousness and acute internal disorders, all attributed 
to the malignant influence exercised by the accused; to 
mysterious deaths of cattle and other animals after their 
owners had vexed these women ; to hearing one witch swear 
to be revenged on another woman, after which the latter’s 
fowls died and part of her house fell down ; and to numerous 
other cases of similar harm wrought by these dangerous 
enemies of society. The women were condemned and put 
to death, and the following day their victims brought their 
formerly afflicted children to the elder who had presided, to 
show him that all were now miraculously restored to health. 
Now let us turn to another scene. One day a young man 
and some of his companions arrived in a village, and were 
hospitably entertained by one of the inhabitants, but after 
they had eaten and drunk their fill their leader found himself 
without the wherewithal to recompense their host. He had 
noticed, however, that the daughter of the house looked very 
ill, so he made himself out to be a pupil of a medicine-man 
(or, if you will, a medical student), and enquired particulars 
of her ailment. It appeared that she had a very severe ague. 
The young man then gathered various plants, mixed them 
together with great ceremony, rolled them up in a ball and 
scrawled mysterious signs on the outer covering. When this 
potent charm was hung round the young woman’s neck 
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her ague, strangely enough, subsided immediately, and the 
grateful father naturally felt more than rewarded for his 
hospitality. 

And the sequel? In the course of time the young man 
became a learned elder of his people and a judge of their 
disputes, and one day a woman was brought before him 
accused of witchcraft. During the enquiry she told him, 
among other things, that she had a precious ball of herbs 
which she used for curing ague or fever, and produced the 
selfsame charm prepared by the reverend elder in his youthful 
days. 

One more scene claims our attention, again a court, but 
this time a man stood before the elders, accused of assaulting 
his neighbour, a woman, scratching her arm and threatening 
to kill her. He explained that she had bewitched an animal 
belonging to him. 

These tales are not from primitive Africa of the twentieth 
or any other century, but from England, and from an England 
which had already travelled far along the path of civilization 
and culture. They give us, in fact, three glimpses of the 
history of witchcraft in England and the changing attitude 
towards it at different points in the later stages of that 
history. 

The first is the trial of Amy Duny and Rose Cullender 
before Mr. Justice Hale (later Sir Matthew Hale) at Bury 
St. Edmunds in 1622 (J. W. Wickwar, Witchcraft and the 
Black Art, Ch. X). At one point the wretched women seemed 
to have some chance of a favourable verdict when Mr. Sar- 
geant Keeling said: “‘ Admitting the children were bewitched, 
yet it can never be applied unto the prisoners upon the 
imagination only of the parties afflicted; inasmuch as no 
person whatsoever could then be in safety.” But a “ remark- 


able and learned doctor from Norwich,” Sir Thomas Browne, 
was in court, and when his opinion was asked, informed the 
court that “the fits were natural, but heightened by the 
Devil co-operating with the malice of the witches,” and that 
“‘in Denmark there had lately been a great discovery of 
witches who used the very same manner of afflicting people.” 
At this the case revived, and further evidence was brought 
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forward to prove that the prisoners possessed and exercised 
evil supernatural powers. The judge in his summing up said 
“he made no doubt himself, but that there were such crea- 
tures as witches; for the Scriptures affirmed it, and the 
wisdom of all nations had provided laws against such,” and 
the jury decided the women were “ guilty upon all the several 
indictments.” 

Later in the century this trial became of some importance 
in America, when the witch-hunting fever was at its height in 
Massachusetts, and reference was frequently made to the 
Bury St. Edmunds case for information and guidance in the 
conduct of witch-trials in New England. 

The second tale told here (op. cit., Ch. XIV) relates inci- 
dents in the life of no less a person than a Chief Justice of 
England in the later years of the House of Stuart, the hero 
being Sir John Holt, who died in 1710. The woman brought 
before him was accused of “ pretending to cure disease by 
means of magic and witchcraft,” and after she produced her, 
or rather his, charm for ague she was acquitted. It is remarked 
of this case that it “ did more in exposing the folly of punishing 
too severely those accused of witchcraft than can readily be 
imagined.” In 1711, Sir John Holt’s successor, Chief Justice 
Powell, “‘ at the trial of a woman charged with the evil prac- 
tices of witchcraft, scoffed openly in court at the fashionable 
absurdities of the witnesses for the prosecution, and boldly 
asked the clergy present upon what they wished to find 
their verdict of guilty—‘ was it upon the indictment for con- 
versing with the Devil in the shape of a cat—or not ?’” To 
which the reverend gentlemen returned the astonishing 
answer, “ Yes, we find her guilty of that.” The judge con- 
fessed his surprise at the verdict, his regret that he had not 
been able to prevent it and his intention to work for the 
woman’s pardon, which was eventually granted. 

Lastly, we come to a date no further from the present 
than December, 1924. The prisoner’s excuse (loc. cit.) was 
that the woman had “ ill-wished him and bewitched his pig,” 
and he had “tried to raise the spell by resorting to the 
ancient practice of drawing blood from the witch’s arm 
with a pin.” But this time the tables were turned: the 
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“witch ’’ went free and her “ victim,” his belief in her evi] 
powers unshaken by the magistrates’ efforts to persuade him, 
went to expiate the assault by a month in prison. 

Nor is this the only case of its kind from England of the 
nineteen-twenties. Colonel R. H. Elliot, writing on witch. 
craft in Blackwood’s Magazine for March, 1934, refers to a 
Glastonbury man who in 1926 summoned his neighbour for 
** bewitching his clock and making it tick louder than usual ” 
and for making it “‘ stop every night though it was wound up.” 

Witchcraft is no longer a prominent social problem in 
England, but in Africa it still plays an important part in 
everyday life, and we are inclined to approach the subject 
forgetful of its history among our own people. There is a 
tacit assumption in much that is said and written about it 
that a belief in it is the monopoly of savage peoples either 
still deeply embedded in benighted barbarism or just 
struggling, under the stimulus of contact with our own 
enlightened civilization, into the perplexing stage where too 
sudden and unbalanced development leads to a strange 
admixture of elements of the old and the new. The long- 
continued existence side by side in Europe of the darkest 
superstition and a high degree of culture is too often dis- 
regarded or overlooked. The consequent lack of perspective 
is largely responsible for the focussing of attention on the 
negative side of the problem—the direct attack which seeks to 
kill or at least suppress the beliefs and practices of witchcraft— 
rather than on the positive and constructive side, the indirect 
attack by the spread of scientific knowledge regarding cause 
and effect. While it is generally realized that the direct 
method of attack cannot succeed by itself, its usefulness is 
often over-emphasized. At the same time, the difficulties of 
the indirect method fail to receive the attention they deserve, 
their magnitude being under-estimated or their nature 
misunderstood, and it is taken too much for granted that 
the contact of cultures of itself must speedily open the eyes 
of all intelligent Africans. This leads to unjustified expecta- 
tions regarding the rate of the disappearance of witchcraft 
in Africa, or at least its reduction to insignificant proportions, 
by the combined operation of both methods of attack, through 
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education, through the spread of Christianity and through 
legislation. 

I do not intend to venture rashly among the anomalies 
of British colonial legislation on the subject, to discuss 
that unfortunate and unjust confusion of medicine-man 
and sorcerer, which results from the failure to distinguish 
benevolent (at least in intention) from deliberately baneful 
practices, or to tackle the political and legal aspects of the 
problem. The law deals with symptoms and does not reach 
their source. It may discourage open adherence to a belief 
and its expression in action, but as all history shows that 
does not by itself destroy either the belief or the practices 
based on it; it merely makes them more secret. 

With regard to the spread of Christianity, no help is 
forthcoming from that direction in the task of eradicating 
the belief in witchcraft. The convert may indeed be released 
from the power of the sorcerer, but it is through faith in a 
superior and benevolent supernatural power rather than by 
rationalization. Nothing in the new teaching he imbibes 
conflicts with his previous conception of the supernatural 
and its manifestation in both kindly and malicious forms. 
This is especially true of the all too antiquated form in 
which the Faith is still presented to him in actual practice, 
notwithstanding the progressive ideas of so many leaders of 
missionary societies. Consequently, witchcraft and all magical 
practices play just as large a part in the life and mental 
make-up of the African Christian as they do in that of his 
pagan or Moslem brother. He learns to regard the practices 
of the sorcerers and certain purely magical activities of the 
medicine-man as sinful, but he is no nearer realizing the 
baselessness of their claims or the impotence of their threats ; 
and the teachings of his new religion with the supernatural 
sanctions imposed, as shown to him, being in no wise incom- 
patible with his own ideas about supernatural powers, do but 
confirm instead of shake his belief in witchcraft. 

This is, indeed, exactly what might be expected from 
the history of witchcraft in civilized countries. Through the 
centuries the Church did battle with it as with a real enemy. 
That it existed and that the alleged incidents actually hap- 
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pened nobody doubted. As the years passed, of course, its 
form changed and changed again under the influence of new 
stimuli, and there is a world of difference between the beliefs 
and accusations of, for instance, the Middle Ages and those 
of the seventeenth century, but right through from its early 
pagan days to its decline its essential character as the exercise 
or exploitation of supernatural powers remained unaltered 
and its reality unchallenged. Religious leaders were pro- 
minent among those who fulminated against its practices 
while accepting its existence as a fact, thus occupying an 
intellectual position very similar to that of the African 
Christian to-day. 

In England the belief in witchcraft flourished along with a 
high degree of culture, until the emancipation of men’s minds 
from the intellectual domination of the Church led gradually 
to the era of rationalism, with its increasingly scientific habit 
of thought. While not incompatible with the principles of 
the Christian religion, as is appearing more and more with 
the swing of the pendulum back from the extreme materialist 
position, the new principles of thought exploded many 
superstitions clinging to that religion. The belief in witch- 
craft was strongly entrenched in men’s minds and reinforced 
by the pronouncements of both Church and State. It 
retreated very slowly before the onslaught of the new ideas 
and a growing knowledge of cause and effect, till it has 
become difficult for us children of the scientific age to realize 
to what an extent this belief is compatible with Christianity 
and education. The word witch has none save pleasant or 
entertaining associations for us, fairy tales of childhood, 
books and plays, and a rude awakening would await us were 
we able to recapture the sensations and thoughts of the 
audiences who first saw Macbeth, to whom the famous three 
and their spells were fearfully and dreadfully real. And it 
is almost impossible for us to believe that anyone, even in 
the fifteenth century, could seriously hope to discredit a 
King of England’s marriage—‘ the ungracious pretensed 
marriage ’—and impugn the legitimacy of his heir by declar- 


ing the lady and her mother to be witches, who had brought 
about the marriage by their “sorcerie and wichecrafte,” 
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wherefrom it ‘‘ followeth evidently that the said king Edward 
durying his lif, and the seid Elizabeth, lived together sinfully 
and dampnably in adultery.” Again, early eighteenth- 
century England is hardly regarded as barbaric, or its culture 
as bearing any relation to that of savage Africa; yet the 
execution of witches had not ceased and the most fantastic 
stories of their feats were still being solemnly published in 
witch-tracts. 

These tracts, whether from England or from America, are 
rare and very valuable to-day, and in 1925 nine of them 
written in the seventeenth century by Increase Mather 
fetched £900. Their author, who was a Congregational 
Minister in Massachusetts, was the father of the notorious 
witch-finder, Cotton Mather, who carried on a zealous and 
fanatical persecution of alleged witches in New England 
under Governor Sir William Phipps in the last few years of 
that century. 

J. W. Wickwar (op. cit.) reproduces an English tract 
dated March 18, 1705, a Cautionary Tale which it is very 
hard to take seriously. But it was a serious matter enough 
for the women of whose lives it purports to give a “ true and 
faithful account.”’ They were Elinor Shaw and Mary Phillips, 
who were executed for witchcraft at Northampton on the 
previous day. The tract claims to show “the manner and 
occasion of their turning Witches, the League they made 
with the Devil, and the strange Discourse they had with 
him; As also the particulars of their amazing Pranks and 
remarkable Actions, both before and after their Apprehension, 
and how they Bewitched several Persons to Death, besides 
abundance of all sorts of Cattle, even to the ruin of many 
families, with their full Confession to the Minister, and last 
Dying Speeches at the place of Execution, the like never before 
heard of.”” Their alleged achievements would bear comparison 
with those of any African sorcerer and are worth quoting. 

On the day before their execution, ‘Mr. Danks the 
Minister”? visited them “in order if possible to bring them 
to a State of Repentance, but seeing all pious Discourse 
prov’d inefectual ’’ he drew them on to talk of their “ mis- 
chievous Pranks,” and they appear to have played yet one 
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more in giving the good man as much as he would swallow, 


Elinor Shaw told him how “ they often Kill’d Men, Women di 
and Children, to the great surprise of all the Towns there. gn 
abouts ; she further adding that it was all the Delight they st 
had to be doing such wicked Actions, and that they had +: yw 
Kil’d by their Inchantments, and Witchcraft in the space of ec 
nine Months time 15 Children, eight Men, and six Women, m 
tho’ none was suspected of being Bewitch’d but those two lit 
Children and the Woman that they Dy’d for ; and that they th 
had Bewitch’d to Death in the same Space of Time 40 Hoggs N 
of several poor People, besides 100 Sheep, 18 Horses, and 30 _ (p 
Cows, even to the utter ruin of several Families: As to their sp 
particular Intreagues and waggish Tricks, I have not Room fo 
to enumerate they are so many, only some remarkable Feats al 
they did in Prison, which was thus, viz. one Day Mr. Laxon be 
and his Wife coming by the Prison, had the Curiosity to look | he 
through the Grates, and seeing Ellinor Shaw, told her, that in 
now the Devil had left her in the Lurch as he had done the ci; 
rest of his Servants; upon which the said Ellinor, was 

observ’d to Mutter strangely to her-self in an unknown on 
Language for about Two Minutes, at the end of which Mr. | pr 
Laxon’s Wifes Cloaths were all turn’d over her Head, Smock | ge 
and all in a most strange manner, and stood so forsome time __ of 
at which the said Ellinor having Laughed Heartily. The su 
Keeper of the Prison, having one Day Threatened them with we 
Irons, they by their Spells caused him to Dance almost an Hi 
Hour in the Yard, to the Amazement of the Prison.” ' do 


In 1823, only some four generations later and at a time ele 


when witch-duckings had not yet altogether died out in | do 
England, we find Joseph Williams, a pioneer of the London | rs 
Missionary Society, quite put out about witchcraft among the wn 
Kaffirs, who thought nothing of murdering anyone to whose | th: 
poison a certain “‘ prophetess ” ascribed calamities and could ex 
see no wrong in putting a person to death on a charge of with- he 
holding rain. Here we have the new tone with regard to | . 
witchcraft—such superstitions and practices with their accom- jo 
panying shocking disregard for life are now considered to be pr 
some of the deplorably bad habits appertaining only to tw 


benighted heathen savages. 
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A true appreciation of cause and effect and a power of 
discriminating between fact and fancy are things of slow 
growth anywhere, and especially so among primitive people 
such as those in Africa who are now being moulded by contact 
with the modern world. While a certain degree of general 
education is a necessary condition of their growth, they by no 
means necessarily accompany the education—religious, 
literary, technical or economic, organised or haphazard— 
that the African is receiving. In Western Civilization and the 
Natives of South Africa, Schapera says hopefully and truly 
(p. 34), “‘ The belief in magic and witchcraft arises not from a 
specific type of inherited mentality, but from a particular 
form of cultural environment. Once that environment is 
altered by the effective teaching of scientific principles, this 
belief will be discarded, just as other aspects of Bantu culture 
have already been discarded in favour of European cultural 
institutions and accessories.” The words effective and prin- 
ciples are precisely the kernel of the problem. 

The African, in many ways so anxious to learn, does not 
on the whole care a fig for principles. He has a fair share of 
practical sense and he sees the practical advantages of a good 
deal of the knowledge and many of the material possessions 
of the white man, but with few exceptions he seeks merely 
superficial information, the knack or trick that makes a thing 
work, and not true knowledge with intelligent understanding. 
He learns how to do and how to use many things, but he 
does not usually learn how to use his mind or acquire the most 
elementary knowledge of the principles underlying what he 
does. They remain as mysterious as the powers of the 
supernatural world, with which they are often vaguely con- 
fused if not identified. He learns more or less by rote how to 
make the unknown powers work, after which he is apt to 
think himself an educated expert, and he is not interested in 
exploring the nature of the casual relationship. Thus, when 
he is presented with an unfamiliar application of the same 
principle or with a simple problem whose solution calls for 
the exercise of his reasoning powers, for logical deduction 
and some understanding of principles, he is at a loss—and 
probably “ trusts to luck” or “ makes a guess,” with unfor- 
tunate results. 


These characteristics are not, of course, confined to 
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Africa! And, indeed, when the African’s cultural environ- 
ment is taken into consideration, his failings are far less 
remarkable than the skill and degree of knowledge he does 
achieve ; but the latter are apt to be misleading, especially 
in regard to such subjects as the effect of civilizing influences 
of all sorts on the belief in witchcraft. The rationalizing 
effect of contact with civilization tends to be over-estimated 
because too little weight is given to the limitations and 
superficiality of the knowledge being acquired. People talk 
glibly enough of the replacement of superstition by reason, 
as a necessary result of contact with people of advanced 
culture and with the products of their science, forgetting 
that the African is capable of taking advantage of a great 
deal of education, both general and technical, without altering 
his ideas of cause and effect at all. He is simply learning the 
white man’s magic, learning how to exploit hitherto un- 
imagined manifestations of the supernatural. The respect 
he has for a European possessing great skill in a line of work 
which he can appreciate is akin to the respect he has for a 
renowned medicine-man, and he probably credits that 
European with various miraculous powers to match. 

Here lies the great stumbling-block to progress in the 
eradication of witchcraft. African beliefs about the super- 
natural are inordinately elastic. They can stretch to make 
room for all the things most calculated to shatter them, and 
fer anything which does not seem to work quite according 
to plan, there is sure to be some vague supernatural ex- 
planation. When we are thinking that what an African is 
learning and seeing and experiencing must expose to him the 
fallacies of his beliefs, he is probably unobtrusively and 
unconsciously absorbing it all in terms of the supernatural 
as he has always known it, quite unaware that he ought to 
be having mental indigestion. The educated native with 
progressive ideas has not necessarily taken the very first 
steps towards a new and more scientific view of cause and 
effect, he has more likely fitted his new knowledge uncritically 
into the accommodating framework of his old, undefined, 
unanalysed philosophy. He is thus untroubled by what 
seem to us the most irreconcilable incongruities. No one 
would deny that there are exceptions, but for the majority 
of educated Africans, let alone their less sophisticated 
brethren, witchcraft in one form or another is likely to remain 
a reality for a very, very long time and to survive a sur- 
prisingly high degree of contact with the modern world. 


GERALDINE CULWICK. 
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ENGLAND AND FRANCE 
1919-1936 


FIrTEEN years have passed since the signing of the Treaty 
of Versailles, and the world which dreamed in 1919 of a 
future of settled peace is faced once more with the threat 
of imminent war. War which, ten years ago, was regarded 
as a remote and fantastic horror is now discussed as a 
possibility if not, indeed, a probability of the near future. 
To this deplorable state of affairs many causes have con- 
tributed, but there are not a few students of international 
affairs who will, by now, have realised that the chief 
cause of the present dangerous position in Europe is due 
to the misdirection of British foreign policy since 1919. 
Let us cast our minds back to that fateful year. 

France, which has seen three invasions in a hundred 
years—two of them within living memory—was naturally 
anxious to secure future safety from the ravages of war 
within her frontiers. Foch and the French General Staff 
declared that the only guarantee of such security lay in French 
occupation of the line of the Rhine. This expression of the 
professional military view met with the strongest dissent from 
the politicians representing Great Britain and America. 
Apart from their natural and instinctive dislike of any 
suggestion not admitting of compromise they felt and declared, 
with some justice, that permanent French occupation of the 
Reichsland would inevitably bring into being another problem 
of irridentism, with the consequent danger of further war. 
So the suggestion of the French General Staff was rejected 
and French security was still to seek; but the British and 
American representatives offered France a pact of guaranty 
in which Great Britain and the United States of America 
agreed to come to her assistance if she should become 
the victim of unprovoked aggression. 

Here, then, was French security assured, so far as an 
international undertaking—susceptible of political interpre- 
tation—could make it so; and France declared herself 
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satisfied. The satisfaction was short-lived. Congress repudi- 
ated the President and would have nothing to do with the 
promised pact; Great Britain, not to be left behind in the 
scuttle from the dangers of compromising engagements, 
followed suit and France, abandoned by her allies and 
‘* associates,” found herself with nothing to rely on but 
her own indomitable spirit. This is recent history, but 
historical memories are rare and most memories are short. 
The people of this country, in their anxiety to put 
the War and everything to do with it as far behind 
them as possible, found the ever-recurring question of 
French security increasingly irritating and unreasonable. 
French anxiety was attributed, in the popular jargon, to 
the “fear complex ’’—itself a likely cause of war and 
a present cause of discomfort and annoyance to an 
easy-going people convinced that all other peoples are 
made in their own image. The War was over, Germany 
was disarmed ; we ourselves were busy discarding our own 
defences with almost indecent haste; why could not the 
French follow our admirable example and let bygones be 
bygones ? Furthermore, did not the Treaty of Versailles 
impose disarmament on the French as a collateral condition 
of German disarmament ? The arguments are familiar and 
specious; that they are also fallacious becomes apparent 
when the two major premises are more closely examined. 

French nervousness is, as a rule, completely misunderstood 
and misinterpreted in this country. The French are, at 
present, quite capable of defending themselves successfully 
against German aggression and neither require nor ask for 
help in doing so. What they cannot do without help 
is to undertake the defence of Belgium and Holland, which 
are equally threatened by a rearmed and militant Germany. 
With the occupation of these two countries by Germany, 
the threat to French security will become vastly greater, 
and not only will French security be endangered but Great 
Britain will be confronted with a great European Power in 
complete control of the Low Countries. We have, in the 
course of our history, fought three great wars to avert 
this peril. 
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Hence the much-discussed and misrepresented Staff talks, 
which are, in plain truth, but wise and prudent insurance 
against a risk we share with our allies of the Great War. 
Let it be clearly understood that France is not squealing 
for help; that the youth of Great Britain are not going to 
be called upon to shed their blood for the beaux yeux of 
France or for any sectional European interest ; but that with 
France we have to face a common danger to our joint and 
several existence and civilisation. French security is our 
security, in the present state of our armed forces the 
French army and air force are our first and main line of defence. 

What of German disarmament ? The process, so far 
as it went, was carried out by the Allied Disarmament 
Control Commission, who spent five years in Germany, 
endeavouring to insure compliance with the provisions of 
the Treaty relating to armaments. During the whole of 
this period the Commission was confronted with varying 
degrees of obstruction and evasion. When they were 
finally withdrawn and the process of disarming Germany 
declared to be technically complete, there remained grave 
doubts in many minds as to the extent of their success. 
From that moment, however, Germany at once began 
to rearm in secret, though the secret was an open one to 
those in close touch with events in Germany, and was no 
secret at all to the French. This covert rearming went on 
until Germany felt strong enough to throw aside all pretence 
and publicly repudiated the disarmament clauses of the 
Treaty. This unilateral repudiation of treaty obligations was 
solemnly adjudicated upon by the Council of the League of 
Nations, and in a weighty judgment Germany was con- 
demned before the world. The representatives of Great 
Britain associated themselves with France. The conclusion, 
shortly afterwards, of an Anglo-German Naval agreement, 
in similar violation of the Treaty of Versailles, was a 
shock to French public opinion and an occasion of mild 
surprise even to those who had not been blind to the constant 
tenderness towards Germany, with the consequent indiffer- 
ence to French and Belgian security, which has marked 
British Foreign Policy for the past fifteen years. 
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Is it any wonder that to-day, when the menace of a fully 
armed and militant Germany has assumed proportions 
greater even than in 1914 the French should be asking, 
almost in despair, where England stands? The answer is, 
as ever, equivocal, and though military conversations between 
the General Staffs have taken place and promises of help, 
in circumstances to be defined, have been made, it is greatly 
to be feared that the implementing of these or any other 
undertakings will depend, in the event, upon the uncertain 
resolution of politicians with their ears too close to the 
ground to be sufficiently aware of actualities. 

That usually imponderable mass which is British public 
opinion, recently made its weight felt when some millions 
of amiable, if misguided, theorists affixed their signatures— 
or proxies—to the so-called Peace Ballot of the League of 
Nations Union—a body whose activities have invariably 
been detrimental to France and have furthered Germany’s 
first object, the rupture of the Entente. But the 
signers of the “‘ Peace Ballot ’’ set a new light in the electoral 
sky, a phenomenon which did not escape the observant eye 
of Mr. Baldwin. Their votes, upon which the Socialists had 
so confidently counted, helped his triumphant return to 
power at a price—the price was paid in something akin 
to humiliation. It was the peace “ balloteers”’ who insisted 
on the diversion of British attention from the obvious menace 
in Central Europe to a comparatively unimportant adventure in 
expansion by Italy in Africa, and it was the League of Nations 
Union which decreed that the attempt to settle the Abyssinian 
matter in order to meet the growing danger of World War 
should be stopped, in the name of a moral code which would 
set the world ablaze to comfort a sickly conscience. M. Laval 
and Sir Samuel Hoare dared to be realists in a mad world 
of Genevan idealism and, politically, perished. The danger, 
however, remains and hourly grows greater. Will it be too 
late when realisation dawns on us that French security 
is our security ? Mr. Baldwin spoke the simple truth when 
he said that England’s frontier to-day is on the Rhine. The 
French, a people of logic, read the true and only meaning 
into his words—though it is questionable if Mr. Baldwin 
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meant anything at all. The fact remains—France’s danger 
is England’s danger, France’s security is England’s. No one 
who is not blinded by ignorance and prejudice can doubt 
that there is no nation in the world to-day more passionately 
anxious for peace than the French. Belief to the contrary 
can only be due to a wilful misunderstanding of obvious facts 
and complete inability to understand the history of Europe 
for the past seventy years. Any edifice of peace to have a 
chance of enduring must have its foundations firmly set in 
the close co-operation of England and France. To separate 
the fundamental interests of our two countries is to make 
smooth the way to German military ascendancy and the 
hegemony of Europe. 

“Divide et impera”’ is no new doctrine, and Germany 
has consistently endeavoured to practice it during the years 
since 1919. Can any sane individual doubt that if the German 
factor were eliminated the problem of European peace would 
be solved once and for all ? HENRY WorsLEy-Gouau. 


A RHODESIAN GAME RESERVE 


To THE Epitror or The National Review 


Sir,—May I ask for space to correct three misprints in 
my article on “ A Rhodesian Game Reserve” in the May 
National Review ? 

1. “ Kuurhaan” should of course be spelt knorhaan 
(although pronounced koraan). 

2. “ Balelear”’ should be bateleur (signifying the eagle’s 
“tumbling ”’ aeronautics). 

3. In the sentence: This bird [the Boehm’s bee-eater] is 
described by Captain Priest . . . as found . . . south of the 
Zambesi, it should be ‘‘ North of the Zambesi ”’ (otherwise the 
context is meaningless). Yours faithfully, 


MADELINE ALSTON. 


FISHING IN MOROCCO 


Morocco is a paradise, and to the fisherman it can provide 
excellent and varied sport. I have recently returned from 
a six weeks’ visit to this fascinating country, and I was 
able in this time to enjoy much fishing, in sea, river and lake. 
I had as guide an uncle of mine, and he, a typical French 
sportsman, was good enough to give me the necessary intro- 
ductions to enable me to penetrate into areas which are not 
accessible to the ordinary tourist. 

The first part of my visit was spent at Rabat, a town 
on the Atlantic coast in the French Protectorate. It is very 
modern, and has sprung up from nothing in the last twenty 
years, and with its traffic lights and other equipment presents 
a curious contrast to the native quarter with narrow streets, 
bustling Arabs carrying water in hairy pig-skins slung over 
their backs, and other sights. From Rabat I made several 
sea-fishing expeditions, and the sport provided would satisfy 
the most impatient angler. 

The Atlantic coast near Rabat is very rocky and dangerous, 
and all my sea-fishing was done from the rocks themselves. 
The best procedure is to arrive at the chosen spot just after 
low tide, as the fish come in close to the shore on a rising 
tide. Good sport can be had until the tide turns when the 
fish immediately cease biting and presumably go out to sea 
again. ‘The calmer the sea, the better the sport, is the Arab 
slogan, and it proved true, though even on the calmest day 
the sea appeared rough owing to the rocky nature of the 
coast. 

My uncle was an adept at choosing the good days, and 
on every occasion we caught over 40 fish, and once 60 fish 
between us. We used one sea-rod and one hand-line each, 
and installed ourselves in precarious positions on the rocks. 
It is dangerous work as an occasional big wave will wash right 
over you, and unless you are ready for it you will be swept 
into the sea. Apart from this a keen watch must be kept on 
the tide, as you may be suddenly cut off from retreat when 
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the tide reaches a certain level. I was several times nearly 
cut off, and once I was swept over, camera and all, when 
trying to take a picture of the breakers. We caught eleven 
different species of fish, many of which I had not seen before. 
These varied from small Orphies to large Chiens de Mer. 
The largest dog-fish I caught weighed 17 lbs., and I had an 
exciting struggle with it, as I happened to catch it on my light 
tackle. Several of the specimens were very alarming to look 
at, others were beautiful. One in particular, a Baudroie, 
had very evil eyes and a wicked smile ; his expression was 
devilish and rather uncanny. He weighed about 3 Ibs. 
Sarque Tigres we caught in large numbers ; they look beautiful 
indeed with their broad black stripes resembling our fresh- 
water perch. Mullet were plentiful, but must be fished for 
with very fine tackle ; they are as artful as trout. I caught 
one evil-looking Muréna, a yellow and black serpent with 
sharp curved teeth. Somehow one doesn’t expect the sea 
to produce anything yellow, and I must confess I disliked 
handling this poisonous fish. 

The bait used was either shrimp, fish or sand-worm, and 
perhaps the first-named was the most effective. For an 
Englishman who is accustomed to searching in vain for a 
deserted stretch of coast the scenery is striking. Miles of 
shore with not a soul in sight ; a cloudless sky with blue-rock 
pigeon flying overhead ; great masses of rock making strange 
shapes as they appear and disappear under the Atlantic waves ; 
the waves themselves smashing against the shore, flung far 
and wide into milliards of tiny particles which glisten vividly 
with all the colours of the spectrum as they meet the tropical 
sun. Amongst the rocks there are many porcupine whose quills 
are strewn about the shore. 

My principle object during this visit was not sea- 
fishing, but fishing in the rivers and lakes of the High 
Atlas Mountains. As soon as arrangements were made, 
therefore, I set out to join the general in command of the 
French troops in the mountains, as he was very kindly 
to act as my host and to provide me with the necessary armed 
guard and escort. 

The journey was an eventful one, though it must be 
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mentioned briefly. On the way into the interior the chief 
place of interest from the angler’s point of view was Azrou. 
Azrou is a centre for the fishing in the Lakes of the Middle 
Atlas, and in the village there is an Institute of Pisciculture 
where the habits of the fish are studied and breeding is 
carried out under scientific care. 

From Azrou the ordinary tourist may fish on Thursdays 
and Sundays in Lake Aguelman Si Ali Mohand, which abounds 
in black trout. These fish, known locally as Tuite Omble 
(Salmo Pallargi) are chameleon-like in their appearance; 
they change colour to a very marked degree in sympathy 
with their surroundings, though they come out of the water 
quite black or grey. They may be taken in large quantities 
with grasshopper or locust, but generally feed at a considerable 
depth. Spinning is productive at times, but fishing with an 
artificial fly on or near the surface is not generally successful. 
There is a daily limit of 40 fish per rod, and the French 
fisherman is disappointed if he does not reach this figure. 

The scenery in this district defies adequate description. 
There is a great cedar forest with its gigantic trees amidst 
beautiful mountain landscapes. One of the characteristics 
of Morocco is the very varied types of scenery that it has 
to show. My journey took me from Rabat to Meknes, Azrou 
and Khenifra. The last-named village is the limit beyond 
which the ordinary tourist may not go. The country beyond 
this is styled the danger area, and may only be entered with 
an adequate escort. The temperature as I passed through 
Khenifra was 115° in the shade, and as the hot Sirocco wind 
was blowing it was impossible to endure the heat in the 
middle of the day. However, it was just bearable driving a 
car, provided that all the windows were tight shut. It was 
too hot to put one’s hand out of the window. 

After Khenifra I bade farewell to roads, and the remainder 
of my travels was over a rough piste which the soldiers had 
made as they proceeded with the conquest of the country. 
The climb up into the High Atlas is steep and difficult, but 
the mountainous country is exceptionally beautiful and 
varied ; it abounds in game. Partridge, quail, hare, wild-boar 
are to be found and seen in plenty, and an occasional panther 
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puts in an appearance at certain times of the year. One 
of the commonest but most lovely birds I saw on the way 
up were the blue jays. The feathers contain two vivid shades 
of blue, and these colours catch the light as the birds fly and 
produce a striking effect. 

My first objective was Arbala, a Berber village 7,600 ft. 
above sea-level. The piste to Arbala is rough and in 
places dangerous, but, generally speaking, the soldiers have 
shown great skill in blasting a way through solid rock and in 
bridge-building. Arbala is a typical Berber village. Its 
mud-brick houses are difficult to distinguish against the 
mountain background, and I was very close to the village 
before I became aware of its existence. 

The long climb up from Khenifra was well-guarded, and 
every few miles I saw a group of mounted Arabs perched up 
on a hill overlooking the piste. They had been sent out 
by my host-to-be, General de Loustal, to ensure my safe 
passage, as the country abounds in bandits and uncertain 
tribes. My entry into Arbala was regal, all the natives 
running out of their homes and saluting ; those who were 
seated sprang up and did likewise. No doubt they had 
mistaken my arrival for that of the General who was out at 
the time. 

That evening we dined in the open air in a setting that I 
shall never forget. A sky packed with stars and frequently 
streaked with shooting stars ; a large moon just rising over a 
neighbouring mountain and casting sinister-looking shadows 
into the valleys below ; the whole effect was awe-inspiring, 
romantic and thrilling. I have never seen the Milky Way 
look quite so milky nor the moon so large and clear. 

But it is of fishing that I must write. The next morning 
my uncle, the Comte de Preux, the General, two officers and 
I set out early to fish in the sources of the river Moulouia, 
a considerable distance from Arbala. The guard had been 
previously sent out, and we met Arab ponies at a pre-arranged 
point. The water we fished lies within sight of the magnificent 
Ayachi, the highest point in the Great Atlas ; it rises 14,500 
feet above sea-level, and its summit lies above the snow-line. 
The River Moulouia is nearly 400 miles long. 
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The French officers smiled when I announced my intention 
of fishing dry-fly ; they had all come equipped with worming- 
tackle, which they assured me was deadly. I had no reason 
to doubt this, and my uncle defended me stoutly by saying 
that les anglais sont nés avec la mouche au bout du nez. 

Well, picture one foolish Englishman immaculately 
equipped by Hardy, thoroughly versed in all the advanced 
finesse of the purist, trying fly upon fly on this narrow water. 
Imagine his delight on finding a successful fly and his pride 
on landing eight beautiful trout. The hour of return to the 
rendezvous arrived and you can see him approaching the 
General with a smile of triumph upon his lips. He opens his 
creel and shows his eight beauties and looks round for applause. 
Not a word of praise from the officers gathered round. And 
why ? you will ask. Why? Because the “ wormites”’ had 
averaged eighteen fish each and the pig-headed idiot of an 
Englishman had netted but eight. So much for that pathetic 
little story, and now for some detail. 

The River Moulouia is a dry-fly fisherman’s paradise ; 
it is very narrow in its upper reaches, and casting is very 
difficult, as there is always a strong wind blowing down- 
stream. This wind drops after the middle of the day, but 
it is too hot to fish at this time. I used 3x casts and Hardy’s 
No. 3 flies, and after many unsuccessful experiments dis- 
covered two very taking flies. These were “ Dark Sedge ” 
and ‘ Coch-y-Bohndu.” The stream abounds in beautiful large 
trout up to 3} lbs., and the average fish is about 12 to 2 lbs. 
The trout (T'rutta Macrostygma Africana) do not resemble 
any of our fish exactly, though they approach most nearly 
to the brown trout. They are lighter in colour than this 
British fish, however. They fight magnificently, and, having 
never seen artificial fly, they are quite unsophisticated. I 
have never had such good or exciting fishing in any trout 
river, and I include in this statement such famous English 
streams as the Test. 

Even my uncle, great sportsman that he is, preferred to 
stick to his heavy tackle and the worm ; for from the French- 
man’s point of view, to use the General’s own words, “‘ The 
best fisherman catches the greatest number of fish.” My 
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next expedition from Arbala was to a near-by gudgeon 
stream. Gudgeon fishing is very popular with the French 
officers, as it is most productive. In the course of an hour 
and a half three of us caught about 45 gudgeon and barbel. 
We fished with light worming tackle with or without floats. 
This fishing is too easy to be much sport, but the bigger 
barbel provide some excitement on the light tackle. 

General de Loustal very kindly offered me facilities for 
proceeding to the Plateau des Lacs near the military post of 
Imilchil, 8,500 feet up. This part of my journey was most 
interesting. The country is very wild and beautiful, and a 
short time previously bandits had carried out a successful 
raid on the piste which I was to follow. My route took 
me through Asar Arfol, Cherket and La Cluse de Tassent. 

The Valley of the Tassent is very beautiful and well 
covered with shrub. It abounds in game of all description. 
The steep climb up La Cluse de Tassent produces a curious 
sensation. Near the summit one looks back and sees Cherket 
nestling in the valley nearly 2,000 feet below. All the 
intervening mountain country is well covered and fertile, 
but the moment the summit is reached the land is completely 
void of all vegetation. 

At Imilchil I was very kindly received by the officer in 
charge, and I stayed in his quarters, which are situated in a 
beautiful Berber Kasbah or castle. This little military post 
is under the jurisdiction of the Bureau des Affaires Indigénes 
of Assif Melloul; the range of mountains which separate it 
from the Sahara rise 10,700 feet above sea-level. All this 
district is snowed up for the major portion of the year ; the 
last snows fell last year on May 23, but the crops had already 
been harvested when I arrived in early August. This is due 
partly to the fertility of the soil and partly to the excellence 
of the native irrigation. The Berbers are experts at irrigation 
and they understand the principle of syphoning. 

From Imilchil I made two visits to the Plateau des Lacs. 
There are two lakes, Isli and Tislit, meaning “ Le Fiancé ” 
and ‘‘ La Fiancée ”’ respectively. I fished the big lake, Isli, 
at first unsuccessfully, but at the second attempt I was lucky 
enough to catch one fish on,a Devon; this fish greatly 
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resembled the Omble Chevalier (Char). The Char is unknown 
in any other African water. This is of great interest, as the 
water of the lakes is very cold and deep; it is melted snow. 
The fish has not yet been officially identified, but I have a 
painting of it, and in my opinion there is little doubt as to 
its identification. The specimen is quite distinct from the 
Truite Omble du Moyen Atlas which are caught in Lake 
Aguelman Si Ali Mohand, though these fish are often wrongly 
called the Omble Chevalier by the Azrou fishermen. 

There are, curiously enough, no char in Tislit, though these 
lakes are only a few miles apart. We caught many barbel 
in Tislit, using a large hook baited with raw meat. It is a 
curious sensation to fish in a lake in which the water is too 
cold for swimming, and yet the sun overhead will give you 
sunstroke very rapidly if your head is not well covered. 

My last two fishing expeditions were in the local stream 
at Imilchil. As for all the other expeditions, I set out with an 
armed guard for my safe keeping. In two evenings I caught 
twenty nice trout, but they were far smaller than the fish 
of the river Moulouia. Owing to the irrigation activities 
the water was very low, and the fish comparatively shy, but 
there must be very few English fishermen who would complain 
of 20 fish in two evenings. The Berbers are very keen fisher- 
men, but they all use the worm. My guard with whom I 
conversed by means of signs and gesticulations seemed 
impressed with my performance, which was encouraging after 
the French officers’ attitude. 

If there is one thing which impressed me most during my 
stay in the High Atlas, it was the great kindness and hos- 
pitality shown by the French officers. It was no doubt 
pleasant for them to have a visitor to their lonely posts, 
but even so they went out of their way to be helpful and 
charming. Not the least enjoyable moments of my visit 
were the long and friendly discussions on every topic imagin- 
able. Surely no better way of obtaining international 
friendship and sympathy. 


BLAKE PELLY. 


SCOTTISH NOTES 


THERE is no peculiarly Scottish aspect of the big national 
questions of to-day. Scots and Englishmen view the inter- 
national situation with the common concern arising from 
identical interests, and wonder, rather unhopefully, what the 
outcome will be. There is no national Scottish reaction to 
Abyssinia or sanctions or armaments, but there are exactly 
the same currents and cross-currents of opinion as in England. 
Meanwhile, upon the local scene, the General Assembly has 
come round once more, shorn this year of much of its glory 
by the absence, during Court mourning, of any member of 
the Royal Family. A new Governor of Edinburgh Castle 
has been installed, the first for seventy-six years ; the extent 
and purpose of his government are a little undefined, but 
anything which brings a touch of ceremonial into the colour- 
less life of to-day should perhaps be welcomed. The Com- 
missioner for the Scottish Depressed Areas has resigned, and 
Sir Arthur Rose carries into retirement the thanks of his 
countrymen for his attempts to grapple with so thankless a 
task. No successor has yet been appointed. It is pleasant 
to note that a more hopeful spirit is abroad in the commercial 
world of Scotland. Although the second Cunarder has not 
yet been promised to the Clyde, there have been.some en- 
couraging developments in our industrial life. The use of 
the by-products of industry promises to be almost as important 
as the creation of the product itself. This has been exemplified 
in the new gas generating plant opened in Edinburgh, and in 
the new blast furnace coke oven plant opened at Govan. 
The latter, which cost £250,000, will make available to Scottish 
furnaces an adequate supply of coke, and will add considerably 
to the production of pig-iron in Scotland. At the same time 
it will produce daily 10,000,000 cubic feet of gas, and it is 
hoped to obviate all waste by disposing of the surplus to 
Glasgow Corporation, or to the sponsors of the projected 
“gas grid.” At the same time a special committee, appointed, 
after consultation with the Secretary of State, by the Scottish 
National Development Council, is grappling, it may be hoped 
effectively, with the ideas of “‘ the establishment of an indus- 
trial estate in the Special Areas, including a choice of sites ; 
the possibilities of new developments in connection with the 
manufacture of aeroplanes and motor cars in Scotland ; and 
arrangements for co-operation with the Scottish Travel 
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Association in improving and extending travel and tourist 
facilities.” Quod felix faustumque sit ! 

The only Scottish member who has made himself at al] 
prominent in the House of Commons since the Easter Recess 
is Mr. Macneill Weir, and his prominence was of a nature 
which he would fain have been spared. Formerly Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald’s Private Secretary, Mr. Weir was a confirmed 
hero-worshipper of the Socialist Prime Minister. Since Mr, 
MacDonald’s momentous discovery in 1931 that count 
should come before party, Mr. Weir has found nothing too bad 
to say about his once-adored chief. Mr. Weir’s weekly articles 
in a Scottish Socialist journal have been no less acidulated 
since he recovered the seat which he lost in 1931, but on the 
Saturday after Budget day his comments were so charged 
with hyper-acidity as to involve him in trouble. After referring 
to the fact, real or imaginary, that there were “‘ many vacant 
seats’ while Mr. Chamberlain (described in the headline as 
‘‘ our next prime minister . . . the Rising Sun ”’) was opening 
his fifth budget, Mr. Weir proceeded to explain this phe- 
nomenon ... “It may have been that this lack of interest 
was due to the fact that the usually jealously-guarded secrets 
of the Budget had already been divulged. Somebody had 
spilled the beans, and members who should have been listening 
to the Chancellor were busy elsewhere making a bit by turning 
their advance knowledge to advantage. The fortunate folk 
were in the City, making easy money at Lloyds.” This 
scandalous paragraph was brought to the Speaker’s notice 
as ‘‘ a gross libel on hon. members of this House, and a grave 
breach of its privileges.” Mr. Speaker had no difficulty in 
ruling that there was a prima facie case for breach of privilege, 
and the hon. member for Clackmannan and East Stirlingshire 
proceeded to an “ explanation.”” Mr. Weir, “ who was greeted 
with Socialist cheers ’°—(why ?)—said that the article was 
intended to be satirical and in lighter vein. The words “ it 
may have been” governed all that followed. However, as 
his article might be construed in a manner which was far from 
his intention, he wished unreservedly to withdraw the words 
and sincerely apologise. On the generous advice of Sir Austen 
Chamberlain, the motion was withdrawn, and Mr. Weir was 
received back into full communion with his fellow-members. 
It might be well, in future, however, if his articles of a similar 
nature were headed “‘ Not to be taken seriously,” or “‘ Can’t 
you see I’m trying to be funny ?” 

While the international situation is so all-absorbing, and 
comparative peace, in the absence of by-elections, reigns in 
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national politics, the parties unsuccessful at the General 
Election have been stocktaking. The Liberal review consists, 
as usual, of mutual recriminations between the warring 
atoms of a rapidly diminishing body. The leaders of the 
Scottish National Party have officially declared themselves 
undismayed by the failure of any Nationalist candidate to 
win a constituency. ‘‘ The mere fact that 30,000 votes were 
cast for Scottish self-government indicates the existence of 
a strong and independent body of opinion in Scotland which 
cannot be rushed by panic slogans or promises of doles into 
the camp of one or other of the class parties. There can be 
no doubt that such a body of national opinion will grow 
steadily.”’ Unhappily for this complacency, cold facts make 
it clear that any “ growth ”’ is due only to an increase in the 
number of candidates. In Dumbartonshire, which has had 
the dubious advantage of two by-elections in four years, the 
votes cast for the Nationalist candidate have been as 
follows :— 


1932 sini “ts 5,178 
1935 vies _ 3,814 
1936 ass ve 2,599 


Like Mr. Winkle when rebuked by Mr. Pott, the Scottish 
Nationalists must ‘‘ make the most of it.”” At the annual 
conference of the Scottish Council of the Labour Party the 
President came to the conclusion that the Socialist needs 
were chiefly money and better organisation. (In point of 
fact, the Socialists show a fine example to the older parties 
in the amount of voluntary and unpaid work which is done 
by their members.) Again, “it must be admitted that the 
poison of 1931 still lurks in the minds of many electors. 
Fear is a difficult thing to overcome, and can only be 
eradicated by the passage of time.” This is one facet of an 
undoubted truth, that the Socialists can hope for power 
only when the electors, whose memory is unhappily short, 
have completely forgotten the hideous muddle which the 
last Labour Government made of our affairs. Meantime, if a 
general election took place to-day, it can hardly be supposed 
that the National Government would hold its ground, or 
even the greater part of its ground, and much of the criticism 
directed to it from all quarters is only too well founded. But 
the Socialists always overstate their case, even if it is a good 
one, and the average elector, even of to-day, is not such a 
fool as to believe that the wicked Tories have deliberately 
organized the present unhappy situation in order to assist 
profiteering in armament shares, 
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If there is rather a lull in action on the national stage, the 
local scene has been crammed with drama, indeed with 
melodrama, at any rate in Edinburgh. The excitement arose 
from the installation of Lord Allenby as Lord Rector of 
Edinburgh University. When Lord Allenby was elected 
Lord Rector last year after a contest, it was felt that both 
he and the students, who alone have the right to vote, had 
been honoured. His unexpected and greatly regretted death 
has been felt in Edinburgh with a sense of personal loss all 
the keener in view of the events here recorded. The 
office to which he was elected is a historic one, which has 
been filled by many men of the highest distinction. The 
Lord Rector’s duties are not arduous, and consist chiefly, 
during his three years of office, in delivering a Rectorial 
Address. The holder of the office usually takes the oppor. 
tunity afforded by his address of presiding at a ‘University 
Court, and attends a number of social functions mostly 
connected with the University. Unfortunately a bad tradi- 
tion has grown up that the delivery of a Rectorial Address 
should be accompanied by a great volume of noise and a 
good deal of horseplay. The thing goes a great deal further 
than an occasional interruption which might be apt or amus. 
ing; there is indeed no attempt, or at least no successful 
attempt, to be funny, but simply a highly organized 
pandemonium. Just why it should be considered correct to 
elect a man to a high office, invite his views in an address, 
and then render his remarks wholly inaudible, is a little hard 
for the outsider to understand. It is suggested that the 
presence of the professional staff is provocative of mischief, 
and that if the Lord Rector could only meet his constituents 
alone, everything would be quiet and orderly. Be that as 
it may, Lord Allenby’s reception in the Macewan Hall was 
deplorable. Noise reigned supreme, tomatoes and bags of 
flour flew through the air, accompanied by hens, stinkbombs, 
and other even more objectionable manifestations of under- 
graduate humour, and not a word of a carefully prepared 
address was audible. And the most shocking feature of the 
whole affair is this, that had it not been followed by the 
‘kidnapping ”’ on the same evening of a well-known ornament 
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of the variety stage, nothing more would have been heard | 


of the matter, until presumably the next “‘ Rectorial ”’ pro- 
duced similar scenes of hooliganism. The kidnapping incident 
is sub judice, and nothing more need be said of it save that 
it has perhaps served a useful purpose if it draws the attention 
of the University authorities to the strength of public opinion 
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in these and similar matters. The root of the evil would 
seem to lie in the lack of a healthy esprit de corps in a non- 
residential university, in the deplorable absence of control 
by undergraduate leaders, and in a want of professorial 
and other discipline in many branches of University life. 
Obviously the whole system of Rectorial Elections will 
require to be reviewed, with the possible curtailment of 
rights long enjoyed by junior members of the Scottish 
Universities. This would be highly regrettable, but conduct 
such as that to which we have become only too well accus- 
tomed has made it necessary, in the curious words of 
Edinburgh’s Principal, to “‘ remove disadvantageous vestigial 
origins,” or, in easier English, to stop this infernal nonsense. 

An unusual form of application has been granted by the 
Court of Session in the appointment of a judicial factor on 
the estate of a man who died in 1795. The term judicial factor 
is applied to one who acts under the Court’s supervision to 
look after estate which, for one reason or another, is in 
want of protection or administration. The man who died 
in 1795 is the late James Boswell of Auchinleck, member 
of the Faculty of Advocates, and biographer of Samuel 
Johnson. The discovery (and subsequent publication) of 
the great mass of Boswell papers in Malahide Castle, in 
Ireland, is one of the most interesting literary romances of 
our time. It now appears that it is to be matched by another 
equally interesting. It was known from the Malahide dis- 
coveries that great gaps existed among the journals and 
manuscripts there found; it seems that the gaps may now 
be largely filled by similar discoveries made in Fettercairn 
House, in Angus, the residence of Lord Clintock, who is the 
descendant of Sir William Forbes, one of Boswell’s executors. 
Having been advised that he may not be the owner of the 
papers newly discovered, Lord Clintock has brought the 
matter into Court, with the result indicated. Before the 
judicial factor can part with the papers to their rightful owner 
(whoever he may be), difficult questions of ownership and 
copyright may have to be answered. But it is of interest 
to the literary world to note that among the documents 
discovered in Fettercairn House are a number of Boswell 


| manuscripts, including three journals, of which at least 


one will be of surprising interest, his London Journal for 
1762-63 ; much correspondence of Boswell, and many 
drafts or copies of letters by him which have never been 
published ; over a thousand letters to him, from many of 
the leading persons of his age; and a considerable number 
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of letters from Johnson to various correspondents. Such 
“ finds”’ are not made every day, and we should indeed be 
grateful to the ingenuity which inferred first the existence 
of this literary treasure-trove, and secondly its location. 


In the realm of sport the month of May is ushered in by , 


a curious period in which cricket, a feeble child not yet in 
its prime, struggles for the mastery with the senile football 
season. Long before these Notes are published all vexed 
questions of “relegation” and “ promotion”? have been 
settled, and the honours of the association football world 
divided, by a natural law to which exceptions seldom occur, 
between the Rangers and Celtic clubs, both of Glasgow. The 
leafy month of June has indeed the pleasing distinction of 
being the only period of the year when it is impossible to 
see first-class ‘‘ soccer”? players in action. Cricket in the 
North is not a plant of such feeble growth as many southerners 
suppose, and all over Scotland surprising numbers brave the 
elements each Saturday with a degree of persistency often 
higher than the temperature. Golf is still the game of the 
people, for it is a “‘ popular ”’ game in a sense largely unknown 
in England, being far less the exclusive preserve of those with 
money and leisure than appears to be the case South of the 
Border. In these circumstances it is distressing that in com- 


petitions of an international nature the native Scot does not | 


do better. The Open Championship was last won by a 
Scotsman in 1920 and the Amateur Championship in 1925. 
This does not prevent our sporting scribes from coming 
forward confidently each year with new “ Scottish hopes.” 
Indeed, these gentlemen gratuitously assume that their 
readers take no interest in a sporting event unless the winner 
had at least a grandmother born in Dundee, and the conduct 
of a championship is marked by a progressively gloomy 
series of headings, “‘ Five Scots in last Thirty-two,” ‘ One 
Scot in Last Eight,” until with the elimination of the last 
of the elect the whole concern is banished to a back page! 
When the contest is one between East and West, a more 
parochial but equally intense patriotism takes its place, until 
the reader wonders how far we have progressed since the days 
when our leading daily was alleged to report the result of 


ee 


the Boat Race under the heading ‘“ Shipping Intelligence.” | 


And now, in order to establish that the author of these 
Notes is a true Scot, let it be recorded that our ladies have 
done their best to redress the golfing balance, and that in 
the International Match played at Gleneagles between Great 
Britain and America, the two Scottish representatives, 
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Mrs. Holm and Miss Anderson, covered themselves with 
glory by winning both their foursomes match and _ their 
respective singles, with the patriotic corollary that if only 
England had done its duty ...! (No reference need be 
made to England’s subsequent triumph in the more restricted 
“Tnternationals”’!) But, as always, the best sport is 
enjoyed far from the realms of organized games, and in 
every town and village in Scotland canny anglers of every 
age and class have been “ howking out” their rods and 
waders from winter quarters and begun, with some success, 
their ceaseless pursuit of the wily trout in the streams and 
lochs of their native land. 


‘““ And gie to us the cheerfu’ burn 
That steals into its valley fair— 
The streamlets that at ilka turn 
Sae saftly meet an’ mingle there.” 


THEAGES. 


LONDON LORE 


Pepys records on December 21, 1663 :—‘“ I did go to Shoe 
Lane, to see a cocke-fighting at a new pit there ; but Lord! 
to see the strange variety of people, from Parliament-man to 
the poorest *prentices, bakers, brewers, butchers, draymen, 
and what not; and all these fellows swearing, cursing, and 
betting.” 

Pepys was mistaken in the age of the cockpit, for Sir 
Thomas Jermyn, who died in 1644, once sent a trimmed-up 
dunghill cock there, and on the strength of his name a man 
was soon found to back it for £100. Jermyn’s man, posing 
as a sporting stranger and getting another man to put the 
cock in the ring, accepted the bet. After three or four 
brushes, the cock running away defeated, Jermyn’s man 
collected the stakes and brought them to his master. 

Between numbers 72 and 73, Shoe Lane, a narrow passage 
still leads to a warehouse where once stood the old cockpit. 


C. P. 


LAWN TENNIS OUTLOOK 


THE all-important Women’s International Match between 
Great Britain and the United States—known as the “ Wight. 
man Cup”—is to be played on the Centre Court at 
Wimbledon, on June 12 and 13. As originally selected, the 
American Team consisted of Miss Helen Jacobs, Mrs. Sarah 
Palfrey Fabyan, Miss Caroline Babcock and Mrs. van Ryn. 


The omission of Mrs. Moody was due to the uncertainty of | 


her plans. It is, however, now reported that owing to the 
indisposition of Miss Jacobs, who was recently taken ill on 
the Continent, Mrs. Moody will sail from New York in time 
to give her support to the American Team. After that she 
will defend her title in the Championships, which begin on 
June 22. If both the ‘“ Helens’ compete in the American 
Team, then the task of our representatives will indeed be a 
difficult one. At the time of writing the British Team has 
not been selected, but it is certain that Miss Dorothy Round 
and Miss Kay Stammers will be Britain’s first and second 
strings. The potentialities of our bracketed No. 1’s in the 
ranking list are universally recognized. Last season, Miss 
Stammers recorded victories over both Mrs. Moody and Miss 
Jacobs, and since then she has, if anything, enhanced her 
reputation. On the other hand, Mrs. Moody is not this year 
staging a come-back, and her brilliant performance in winning 
at Wimbledon in 1935 will have fully re-established her 
confidence. 

The strong and determined game of Miss Jacobs has 
been admired and applauded many times at Wimbledon, and 
no player is justified in anticipating a victory over this lion- 
hearted Californian until the very last point has been won 
and lost. Suffice it to say that the two leading English 
players will be faced by the most difficult task they have 
ever had, but they will assuredly rise to the occasion. Mrs. 
Fabyan as the United States third string is a very strong 
proposition, and we shall have our work cut out to find a 
player capable of lowering her colours. The Selection 
Committee have plenty of talent from which to make a choice, 
but, unfortunately, there is no player who can be relied upon 
to defeat Mrs. Fabyan. 

Among those whose claims to fill the vacancy must be 
considered are Mrs. King, Miss Scriven, Miss Nuthall, Miss 
Hardwick, Miss Lyle and Miss Noel. Of these six players, 
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the first three have already played in Wightman Cup Singles, 
but only with a modicum of success. Indeed it might be a 
distinct advantage to select an entirely new representative. 

The two Doubles pairs practically select themselves. 
Miss Stammers and Miss James, who hold both the Wimbledon 
and the Hard Court Championships, are playing with con- 
fidence and skill, and should be victorious against even the 
strongest American combination. Miss Lyle and Miss Dear- 
man, as a second Doubles pair, are a strong and experienced 
partnership. They have already taken part in two Wightman 
Cup contests, and on each occasion they won their match. 
There seems no good reason for selecting an alternative pair. 
It is now many years since Great Britain has been successful 
in this contest. Our defeat has not been due to the fact 
that our players were outclassed by their opponents, but 
because the United States representatives have invariably 
given of their best during the two-day encounter. Our team, 
on the other hand, appear to be overcome by the occasion, 
and do not do themselves justice. 

There is every indication that the holders of the five 
Championships at Wimbledon will be present to defend their 
titles. While F. J. Perry and Mrs. Helen Wills-Moody, the 
holders of the two Singles Championships, are not unassailable, 
and the task of winning through at Wimbledon is always an 
arduous one, there is no player either among the men or 
among the women who is really likely to depose them. 
Perry’s nearest rivals are Jack Crawford and Adrian Quist 
of Australia, von Cramm of Germany, and Wilmer Allison of 
the United States. Mrs. Moody will have to look for trouble 
from Helen Jacobs, Kay Stammers, Dorothy Round and 
possibly Mrs. Sperling (formerly Fraulein Krahwinkle). 

The Men’s Doubles, held by Crawford and Quist, is a 
more open affair. Possibly the British Davis Cup pair, G. P. 
Hughes and C. R. D. Tuckey, are their most serious 
challengers. 

In the Ladies’ Doubles, Miss Stammers and Miss James 
should overcome all opposition, for they are improving all 
the time. Perry and Miss Round are probably the strongest 
Mixed Doubles combination that could be found anywhere 
in the world. 

KATHLEEN GODFREE. 


A RAIN GUIDE FOR THE BRITISH ISLANDS 


SEASONAL OUTLOOK. 


Considering the total rain amount during the coming three 
months, the indications at present are: 


(2) 
(b) 
(c) 


That over the British Islands as a whole the rainfall 
will be above the average in amount. 

That this excess will be mainly due to the June rain- 
fall. 

That, however, during the same three months the 
total rainfall in the S.E. of England will be noticeably 
below the average. 


Considering the individual months, the indications at 
present are: 


(d) 
(e) 


That during June the rainfall over the British Isles 
as a whole will be above the average. 

That this expected excess will not affect the 8.E. of 
England, but will generally affect all the Western and 
Northern districts, and will be strongly marked in 
the S.W. of England. 

That during July the total rainfall over the British 
Isles will not differ appreciably from the normal 
amount. 

That, however, during the same month, the deficiency 
of rain will continue in the East and 8.E. of England. 
That during August the rainfall over the British Isles 
will again be near—but a little in excess of—the 
average amount. 

That during the same month the extreme 8.W. of 
England will experience more rain than usual, whilst 
the rest of the British Isles will record normal rainfalls. 
That in the London area and S.E. of England the 
temperature during the coming three summer months 
will mean out at a figure above the seasonal level. 


Note.—The official figures show that, for the British Isles 
as a whole, the rainfalls for March and April were respectively 
only 85 per cent. and 81 per cent. of the average. At the 
time of writing, it looks as if the May rainfall will produce a 
greater deficiency. According to paragraph (j) above, it 
seems that the coming summer is likely to be an abnormally 
warm one, at least so in the S.E. of England. 


DuNnBOoYNE, 19.v.36. 


— 


CORRESPONDENCE 


GERMAN HONOUR 
To THE EpiTor or The National Review 


Srr,—At a time when the nation is being spoon-fed in 
the press, with regard to the present most serious state of 
foreign affairs, The National Review is doing a great service 
to this country by recapitulating the order of events in 
regard to the breach of the Locarno Treaty by Germany— 
and also in giving the diary of subsequent events. 


May I venture to bring to your notice another of Herr 
Hitler’s statements, which—like the one to which you refer 
in his Karlsruhe speech—does not appear to have been 
reported in the English press. It appears in the German 
edition of his autobiography, “‘ Mein Kampf.” 

“It must be understood that in general the will of the German 
nation should no longer be limited to mere passive defence, but, on the 
contrary, should be steeled for a final, active settlement with France 
in a death grapple for the realisation of German aims. In the annihila- 
tion of France Germany sees merely the means for our nation to obtain 
full development in another direction. Our foreign policy will only 
have been correct when there are two hundred and fifty million Germans 
not crowded like coolies in a factory but free peasants and workers. 
Almighty God, bless our weapons! Judge if we have merited freedom. 
Lord, bless our combat ! ” 

Mr. John Gunther, in his deeply interesting book, ‘‘ Inside 
Europe,” states that these passages were expurgated from the 
foreign editions of “Mein Kampf ”—but that Herr Hitler 
has refused to repudiate them. 

The annihilation of France being the declared objective of 
Germany, the safety of her frontiers is vital for her very 
existence. 

German propaganda, according to plan, has been so 
thorough in England that France is being attacked for refusing 
to sacrifice herself to Germany, while tacit approval is given 
to Germany in repudiating a treaty which she had freely 
signed and of which she approved—until she was ready to 
break it. 

It is earnestly to be hoped that England will regain her 
sanity before it is too late. 

H. L. Carter. 
Bournemouth. 
May, 1936. 
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COLLECTIVE SECURITY 


To THE Eprtror or The National Review 


Smr,—I notice that it has been reported that up to date 
Abyssinia has paid the League of Nations about £43,000. 
Now that her capital has fallen, is she satisfied that she has 
got her money’s worth, and that “ collective security ” is 
such a reliable sheet-anchor ? 

Perhaps, possibly the League of Nations may be con- 
templating refunding this amount—as evidently they can 
hardly claim to have “‘ delivered the goods.” The thoroughly 
discredited position of the League of Nations must be 
obvious to everybody now. Yours faithfully, 


‘* Minden,” W. R. J. Exxis (Major). 
Brackendale Road, Camberley. 
May 7, 1936. 


SHOULD OPERAS BE SHORTENED ? 


To tHE Eprror or The National Review 


Str,—As an ardent Wagnerian and opera-goer, I wish to 
register a protest at the inordinate length of the Wagner 
operas as produced this year at Covent Garden. These operas 
are practically always cut when performed on the Continent, 
and have been so here in previous years. 

Far from injuring the operas, removal of the dull patches 
improves them and stimulates the listener to greater attention. 

No public, however intelligent, can listen attentively for 
five to six hours on end, and no singer, however highly trained 
and gifted, can maintain the same high level of effort for so 
long a time. 

Mind and body alike rebel at this merciless protraction, 
and even the finest artistes settle down to a hum-drum 
mediocrity. To add to this strain, the orchestra has been 
indulging in a very feast of noise—a roar and a thunder that 
occasionally all but blot the singers out completely. At 
times an excessive speed is maintained, thus increasing the 
trials of the singers already buffeted by an exaggerated volume 
of sound. We members of the public are not all deaf, although 
some of us may become so before the end of the season. 

If the critics are too polite to take note of this, will you 
allow a season ticket holder to register his protest, as he is 
but one of many who are of the same mind.—Yours, etc., 

OPERA-GOER. 
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REORGANIZATION OF INDUSTRY 


To THE Epitor or The National Review 


Str,—Fifty years’ experience of various Associations in 
different industries convinces me that we shall never organize 
industry satisfactorily until we have the decisions of bodies, 
such as Industrial Councils, representing employers and 
employed in each industry, enforced by law. Ten men come 
together, nine agree, and the tenth man upsets the whole 
apple-cart. That tenth man must be controlled. What we 
want is stability of wages and stability of prices in order to 
stop the cutting of wages and selling under cost. These are 
the two essentials. I suggest, therefore, that :— 


1. Where wages have been agreed upon with the Trades 
Unions, that agreement must be made legal and 
binding on the whole industry, whether people belong 
to their Associations and Unions or not. 

2. That where minimum selling prices have been agreed 
upon by a majority of 75 per cent. of the industry, 
those prices likewise shall be made legal and binding 
on the industry as a whole. 

3. The percentage of profit on the turnover of the industry 
as a whole, and the average earnings per hour of 
skilled, semi-skilled and unskilled labour should be 
published every year. 


These statistics would be invaluable, as it would at once 
be obvious if prices or wages were too high, in which case the 
Government could intervene. 

If only the above were carried out we should have put a 
stop to wage cutting and price cutting, and the industry 
would be on a firm foundation, and most of the troubles of 
the last few years, due to selling under cost, would be 
eliminated. 

There have been a number of schemes put forward for the 
reorganization of industry, but I submit that if the two simple 
suggestions put forward above were carried out we should 
have obtained all that is necessary.—Your faithfully, 


T. B. JOHNSTON. 
Fishponds, 
Bristol. 
May 19, 1936. 
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DANEGELD 
A Plea from New Zealand for the Retention of Tanganyika 


By Tue Hon. Mr. Justice OSTLEeR 


‘The ‘ wise men’ of unwise Ethelred were as useless as the House 
of Commons would be to-day if there were a big invasion. They talked, 
but did nothing. A country in such a plight needs a man to lead it 
to war ; not thirty ‘ wise men’ or six hundred Members of Parliament 
with a sprinkling of traitors among them, to discuss how to make 
peace. Ethelred’s ‘wise men’ could only recommend him to buy 
off the Danes with hard cash called ‘ Danegold’ or ‘ Danegeld.’ The 
Danes pocketed the silver pennies, laughed, and came back for more. 

‘We never pay anyone Dangeeld, 
No matter how trifling the cost, 
For the end of that game is oppression and shame, 
And the nation that plays it is lost.” 
—FLETCHER and Rupyarp Kipxine’s History of England, p. 39. 


NeEw Zealanders have become profoundly disturbed over the 
attitude of the British Government towards the demand of 
Germany for the return of her colonies. We are a small 
community and live far removed from Europe, but we are 
the purest stock in the Empire—nearly 98 per cent. British 
—and we are intensely loyal to our King and Empire. Our 
war effort is sufficient proof ot that. The voice of the pacifist, 
that extraordinary class of people who think it wicked to 
arm for self-defence, is heard in our land, but the heart of 
the nation is sound. In 1922, when the Turkish-Greek 
war nearly brought the Empire to war with Turkey, and 
our morning cable news told us that war was certain, 10,000 
volunteers on the first day besieged our defence offices 
clamouring for enlistment. We passionately love peace, 
but we are ready, if necessary, to fight again in defence of 
our territories and our liberties. But the steady policy of 
surrender to Germany which seems to have been pursued 
by the National Government in Great Britain puzzles us, 
and fills us with consternation. Germany has been allowed 
with impunity over a long course of years to evade one 
obligation after another, and the weakness and absence of 
protest on our Government’s part which followed each 
successive breach of her treaty obligations must have been 
the chief encouragement to her to proceed to the next breach. 
Her reparations were cut down first by the Dawes plan, 
then again by the Young plan; then she refused to make 
further payments. She successfully evaded her obligation 
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to disarm. In order to get rid of the embarrassing Dis- 
armament Commission and the occupation of part of her 
territory by foreign troops, she herself proposed the Locarno 
Treaty. By that means she procured the withdrawal of 
both the Commission and the troops. Then she started to 
rearm on a scale which makes her pre-war land armaments 
seem puny. To help herself in doing so she borrowed British 
gold. She withdrew from the League of Nations, and as 
soon as she felt that she was sufficiently rearmed, she callously 
destroyed her own treaty by sending troops into the 
demilitarised area on the Rhine, and while she was flouting 
one treaty impudently proposed that we should make fresh 
treaties with a nation which has plainly shown by all her 
actions, both during the war and since, that she has no 
conscience, no intention of observing solemn national engage- 
ments, and no appreciation of any law but force. Yet the 
British Government has allowed each step to be taken with 
little or no protest, and even after this latest manifestation 
of the danger of treating with a predatory nation as though 
it were honest, is prepared to enter into fresh negotiations 
which will encourage Germany to think that she can use 
any treaty just so long as it serves her purpose, and break 
it whenever it suits her to do so. 

Just at present, according to our cabled news, Mr. Eden 
is busily engaged in framing questions to ascertain exactly 
what Herr Hitler means by the soothing words which 
accompanied and endeavoured to explain his last slap in 
the face of Britain and France. In the Antipodes we feel 
that this is a pure waste of time. Although 14,000 miles 
away, we feel that we know already what is in Herr Hitler’s 
mind, and that it bodes no good for Britain or France. There 
are predatory nations just as there are predatory men; 
nations who worship only force, and have determined to 
use it to procure their ends, i.e. by force or the threat of 
force to acquire the property of others on the very first 
occasion on which they think they can safely do so. There 
are at least two nations in the world at the present moment 
which have plainly shown by their actions that they are of 
this order: Germany and Japan. Italy might be added to 
the list. Each of them wants territory in the possession of 
other nations and has determined to acquire it by force 
on the first opportunity. There is no more sense or reason 
in our negotiating with Germany than there is for an honest 
householder to negotiate with a burglar. What could the 
negotiations be about ? The householder is only concerned 
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with the protection of his property and family. The burglar 
is concerned only with the acquisition of some of that 
property. Any treaty between them could only be on the 
basis of a bribe to the burglar to induce him to refrain from 
his trade. So in any negotiations between our Empire and 
Germany, we want nothing from her except to be left in peace, 
She, on the other hand, wants many things which we have, 
but especially at the present time does she want one or more 
of our African colonies. It is easy, therefore, to state in 
advance precisely what Herr Hitler’s reply will be to Mr. 
Eden’s questions, however carefully he may frame them. 
He will be ready with fair promises ; he will be ready to make 
any promise which will cost his country nothing but will 
tickle the ears of the pacifist. ‘‘ Peace, by all means; the 
dearest wish of my heart. Have you not read ‘ Mein Kampf’ ?” 
(the expurgated edition, of course, not the one compulsorily 
supplied to newly-married ‘ Aryan’ couples); “‘ I am ready 
to agree to a solemn treaty of peace for 25 years, for 50 years, 
it you like, it’s all one to me because I have never intended 
anything but peace. The few poor armaments which my 
country in its poverty has managed to scrape together were 
rendered necessary only because that villainous country, 
France, has evil designs on us, and we felt that we 
were being encircled by the Franco-Soviet Pact. It is true 
we prepared some of those armaments before the Pact, 
but we knew that France would put us in danger by making 
it. But for it we should never have dreamed of marching 
troops into the Rhine.” This is the manner in which it can 
safely be foretold that Herr Hitler will speak. His promises 
will be large and specious; but he will want something 
tangible as consideration, and it is a safe prophecy that what 
he intends to ask for is the return of one or more of Germany’s 
lost African colonies. Thinking people in New Zealand for 
this reason cannot help regarding these negotiations with some 
apprehension, and especially in view of the fact that within 
the last week, as the cables report, both Mr. Baldwin and 
Mr. Thomas have made public pronouncements on the 
question which, to our mind, are distinctly disquieting. 
They have both said that at present the British Government 
has no intention of returning any of these colonies, but Mr. 
Baldwin, when invited to make a firm statement which would 
have won the approval of the Empire, deliberately refused 
to say straight out that we intended to retain our colonies, 
and thus left an uncomfortable feeling in all patriotic hearts 
that the Government was actually prepared in return for 
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Germany’s worthless promises to consider the handing back 
of one or more of her colonies. If any such bargain were 
made, it would, of course, be Britain who would pay the 
cost. The French have far too keen an appreciation of the 
realities to be foolish enough to exchange tangible assets 
for promises from such a promisor. The Union Government 
of South Africa has clearly shown by its official words and 
its actions that it intends to retain its mandate over South- 
West Africa. On that point the present Coalition Govern- 
ment is unanimous. With regard to Tanganyika, which is 
administered by Great Britain, it speaks with two voices. 
There are men in the Union Cabinet who do not love the 
Empire and openly gloat upon their achievement in passing 
the Status Act, which robbed three-quarters of a million 
persons of British extraction of their status as British subjects. 
There are also members who in heart remain loyal to the 
British Commonwealth of Nations (even they seem shy at 
the word ‘‘ Empire ’’), and have a sincere desire to see Briton 
and Boer united in amity as a single nation among the group. 
The Hon. Denys Reitz is one such, and most people believe 
that General Smuts is another, though it is often hard to 
know what he is thinking, and many observant people have 
the same suspicion of him as Cesar had of Cassius—‘‘ he 
thinks too much.”’ On the other hand, the Hon. Mr. Pirow, 
who has made it very plain that he is no lover of the British, 
has publicly advocated the return of Tanganyika to Germany 
on more than one occasion. It is to be noticed that his 
altruism stops short of South West Africa, though if Germany 
is entitled to the return of one she is logically entitled to have 
both. On the other hand, in spite of the fact that the question 
has become one of world importance, and in spite of the 
fact that General Smuts is fond of periodically airing his 
views on such questions, it is to be noted that so far he has 
studiously refrained from making any public pronouncement 
on the point. His silence is significant and ominous. But 
let us take heart. There was a time when General Smuts 
was convinced that Tanganyika should never be returned 
to Germany, and he did not hesitate to express that opinion 
in no uncertain terms. It is possible that this statement 
might be overlooked, for it is in a foreword to a war book 
which has probably gone out of print. The book is called 
“General Smuts’ Campaign in East Africa.” It is by Brig.- 
Gen. J. H. V. Crowe, C.B., and is published by John Murray. 
In the course of his introduction to that book, which was 
written in 1918, General Smuts said :— 
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“The enemy’s stubborn defence of his last colony is not only a 
great tribute to the military qualities of General von Lettow, but it 
is a proof of the supreme importance attached by the German Imperial 
Government to this African Colony, both as an economic asset and as 
a strategic point of departure for the establishment of the future Central 
African Empire which is a cardinal feature in the Pan-Germanic dream. 
With German East Africa restored to the Kaiser at the end of the war, 
and a large Askari army recruited and trained from its 8,000,000 
natives, the conquest or forced acquisition of the Congo Free State, 
Portuguese East and West Africa, and perhaps even the recovery 
of the Kameroons may be only a matter of time. In this way this 
immense tropical territory, with almost unlimited economic and 
military possibilities, and provided with excellent submarine bases 
on both the Atlantic and Indian seaboards, might yet become an 
important milestone on the road to World-Empire. The East African 
campaign, therefore, while apparently a minor side-show in this great 
world-war, may yet have important bearings on the future history of 
the world. And it is to be hoped that our rulers will bear these wider 
and obscurer issues in mind when terms of peace come to be arranged 
at the end of this war. I cannot end these few introductory words 
without expressing the fervent prayer that a land where so many of 
our heroes lost their lives or their health, where under the most terrible 
and exacting conditions human loyalty and human service were poured 
out so lavishly in a great cause, may never be allowed to become a 
menace to the future peaceful development of the world. I am sure 
my gallant boys, dead or living, would wish for no other or greater 
reward.” 


Here is a plain statement showing that the opinion of 
General Smuts in 1918 was directly opposed to the opinion 
publicly expressed by his colleague recently on more than 
one occasion. Why does he remain silent ? Has he changed 
his opinion? If not, will he make a public statement saying 
that he still believes that what he wrote in 1918 is true? 
Such a statement would be of the utmost importance. Mr. 
Pirow is unknown outside South Africa; but there can be 
no doubt that General Smuts has attained to the dimensions 
of a world-wide figure, and when he speaks the statesmen 
of the Empire listen. 

The statement quoted touches the main danger in return- 
ing Tanganyika to Germany. No nation having colonies 
or territory in any part of Africa would thereafter feel safe. 
From the strategic position given her, dividing British colonies 
and with a vast reservoir of natives, many being of good fight- 
ing stock, from which to enlist and train native armies, 
Germany could set out on the conquest and acquisition of 
the whole of tropical Africa with a reasonable prospect of 
success. Not only could she draw the man-power from that 
territory, but she could draw a great deal of the necessary 
wealth, The territory is highly mineralised. There.are vast 
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deposits of coal there, and many other useful base metals ; 
but in addition there is much gold. One goldfield, the Lupa, 
which is rapidly being developed by British capital, promises 
to become one of the most important goldfields in the world. 
The moral standard of a nation can only be gauged by its 
actions, and if that test is adopted can it be doubted that if 
Germany thought she could successfully embark on a career 
of conquest in Africa, she would be restrained by any moral 
qualms. Why hand a burglar a pistol and a jemmy and 
leave the door unlocked for him? Why hand over to a 
predatory nation the means of securing the men and gold 
to rob us of more of our property ? 


But we have an excellent example in our early history 
of the danger of bribing a predatory nation to be peaceful. 
Every schoolboy remembers the disastrous attempts of 
Ethelred the Unready to buy off the Danish pirates with the 
Danegeld. Every surrender whetted their appetite the more. 
So it has been with Germany heretofore, and so it will con- 
tinue if our Empire has grown so craven as to attempt to 
buy peace by the surrender of coveted territory. There 
can be but one defence for an honest nation against predatory 
nations in a world where the last appeal is to force, which 
is the state of the world to-day, and that is the will to defend 
its own property. A nation with such a will can be trusted 
to arm itself to the best of its ability for its own defence. 
Even the pacifists who do not seem clearly able to recognise 
realities (except those who live in a world of idealism), are 
beginning to recognise that there is no help in the League of 
Nations unless we are armed in our own defence. They 
do not seem to have yet recognised that when properly armed 
the League is of no value to us. We have had nearly twenty 
years of it, and in every crisis it has egregiously failed. It 
is high time the foreign policy of the Empire recognised this 
truth, which has become apparent to all but convinced 
idealists, and shaped its policy accordingly. The suggestion 
that because Germany has no colonies we have a moral duty 
to hand some of ours to her is no more tenable than Germany 
would consider a request by Poland that she should be handed 
over the secrets of Germany’s aniline dye industry, because 
Poland has no such industry and would like to start one. 
Loyal British subjects in New Zealand are anxiously awaiting 
a firm declaration from the British Government that it has 
no intention of repeating the error and incurring the reproach 
of Ethelred the Unready by handing over to Germany any 
of its territory in exchange for a pie-crust promise of peace. 
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BOOKS NEW AND OLD 
THE PROBLEM OF TURKEY 


ENGLAND AND THE NEAR East. Vol. I. The Crimea. By 
Harold Temperley, F.B.A., Professor of Modern History at 
the University of Cambridge. (Longmans, 25s.). 

This is the first of three volumes in which Professor 
Temperley’s aim is “to narrate the history of England’s 
relations with the Near East from the death of Canning 
until the day when Disraeli brought back ‘ peace with honour’ 
from Berlin.” It begins with the elevation of Sultan 
Mahmud to the Turkish throne, and ends at the outbreak of 
the Crimean War. It is a book of extreme interest, although 
it is closely packed with detail and presumes a certain concen- 
tration on the reader’s part. Professor Temperley obviously 
hopes that the general reader, as well as the student of history, 
will be tempted to follow him, for which reason he has 
relegated to the end his copious and often highly important 
notes on the authorities for his statements. His narrative, 
therefore moves along with an easy flow, and is not difficult 
to follow. He exhibits only one affectation which seems to 
me out of place in a serious historical study ; he has taken the 
trouble to preface, not only every chapter, but every section 
with an apt quotation from classical or modern literature. 
This makes 94 quotations in all for a single volume, and these 
can hardly have been all spontaneously suggested by memory ; 
but even if they were, the fact remains an exhibition of 
virtuosity from which the author seems to derive more 
self-satisfaction than the reader will derive profit. 

I can only write of this book as a general reader, but as 
such I recommend it to those who find that they learn from 
the researches of historians into the past, particularly into 
the documents that fully reveal it, a lesson in the light of 
which the misty present can be judged. In no domain is this 
more useful than in that of foreign policy, the complexity 
of which is never apparent to the layman till all the archives, 
the private letters of statesmen and the reports of foreign 
ambassadors have been scrutinized and sifted by a competent 
historian. Then, at last, it appears how far from simple 
were the issues, how tangled the threads of negotiation, 
how prejudiced public opinion, how mortal and, often, how 
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divided the statesmen. Moreover, from a book of this kind 
one observes how different an international episode may 
appear in a general history covering a long period from its 
aspect when studied in detail. Those who have read Dr. 
H. A. L. Fisher’s “ History of Europe,” Vol. ILI, may perhaps 
remember the brief chapter, less than seven pages long, 
which covers the Crimean War from start to finish. There 
the causes of the war are stated in a very reasonable manner— 
the anti-Russian sentiment of the British people, the dispute 
over the custody of the Holy places in Jerusalem, the over- 
bearing action of Czar Nicholas and his envoy Prince 
Menschikoff, and the presence at Constantinople of Lord 
Stratford de Redcliffe, the “great Elchi,” at whose door 
very largely on the strength of Kinglake’s eloquence, 
responsibility for the outbreak of war has been laid. Even 
Dr. Fisher, though he remarks that ‘‘ the despatches of the 
famous ambassador do not bear out this contention” is 
disposed to regard his mere presence in Constantinople as 
sufficient “to frustrate every successive proposal for the 
accommodation of the dispute.” And though the three 
“mistaken estimates”? on which Dr. Fisher observes that 
England’s Crimean enterprise was based—undue fear of 
Russia’s striking power, underrating of the capacity of the 
Christian peoples under Turkish rule and too much faith in 
the Turk’s power to give these peoples just and enlightened rule 
—are equally revealed in Professor Temperley’s study, the 
picture that he presents is infinitely more complicated. As 
he says in his Foreword :— 


“The narrative attempts to connect this international catastrophe 
with the failure of the Reform movement in Turkey, with rebellion 
in the obscure province of Bosnia and with war against the tiny state 
of Montenegro. So fragile was the Turkish Empire that even slight 
shocks loosened its structure and capacity for resistance. The tragic 
blunder of the Crimean War is often assigned to more obvious causes, 
e.g. the conversational indiscretions of the Czar, and the disputes of 
Greek and Latin monks as to the possession of a key, the replacement 
of a star, the repair of a cupola. But there were other elements at 
work. There was the disturbance caused by the formation of a new 
Cabinet in London, and the revolution caused by the formation of a 
new Napoleonic empire in France. The religious feeling of Paris is 
known to have excited religious fanaticism at St. Petersburg, but the 
frenzy of religious fervour awakened at Stamboul is often forgotten. 
The web of this vast tragedy was, in fact, woven from various and 
many-coloured strands.” 


Even now, he says, the origins of the Crimean War are not 
wholly revealed, but he indicates some of the additional 
sources which he has tapped, the Royal archives, the diplo- 
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matic records of Vienna and Paris, the Dutch records at 
The Hague, the private papers of Lord John Russell, Lord 
Granville and Lord Clarendon. Of the effect of the private 
papers, Professor Temperley remarks :— 

“ If we add to them the papers of Stratford de Redcliffe we possess 
at last full knowledge of the private views of the ambassador at Con- 
stantinople and of the Foreign Secretary in London during the year 
of crisis. What is more, we at last know the extent of influence brought 
to bear on Clarendon by Palmerston and Russell at critical moments. 
On the whole, I am inclined to credit Stratford de Redcliffe with less 
responsibility for the war, and the London Cabinet with more of it, 
than has usually been admitted. In the crucial matter of moving the 
fleet it was Stratford who counselled delay and the Cabinet who insisted 
on advance. The rhetoric of Kinglake is largely responsible for the 
denunciation of Stratford. His other victim was Napoleon III. ... 
The private letters of Cowley to Clarendon, which are quoted in the 
text, make it difficult to cast Napoleon for the part of Machiavelli. 
On the other hand, Aberdeen’s weakness had very serious results.” 


These remarks, made in the Foreword, are substantiated in 
the remarkably interesting Chapters XIII and XIV which 
describe in detail the events that took place in Constantinople 
and the changes of view that occurred in the British Cabinet 
between June, 1853, and the outbreak of war. To begin 
with, the Cabinet could not make up their minds to take 
immediately the strong measure, recommended by Palmerston, 
of sending our fleet to the Bosphorus. As Professor Temperley 
says: “ The Ministry, though neither ignorant nor disunited, 
clung to its half measures. For in peace time a British 
Cabinet rarely takes decisions involving a clear risk of war.” 
The subject of the famous Vienna Note and Turkey’s reluct- 
ance to accept it are thus very illuminatingly treated, especially 
as regards the part played by Stratford. Professor Temperley 
makes it clear that, unless other evidence can be produced, 
existing documents prove Stratford to have acted consistently 
and honestly for peace, while the Cabinet, although privately 
complaining of his behaviour, did not dare to supersede him. 
Later, Clarendon is shown as yielding to public opinion 
against his own better judgment in ordering the fleet to 
Constantinople, and the first section of Chapter XIV shows 
conclusively how the previous unity of the Cabinet was 
destroyed, Palmerston and Russell pulling one way, Aberdeen 
leaning somewhat feebly the other. In fact, Aberdeen comes 
out of the inquiry in a badly damaged condition. These 
two chapters, however, with the notes that amplify them, 
must be left to the reader. They deal with the final crisis, 
whereas the rest of the book shows how this crisis came 
about. 
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Strange as it may seem at first sight, it was not the 
Machiavellian scheming of a Russian Czar but the history 
of reform in Turkey which started the fatal train. Professor 
Temperley puts the process, roughly, as follows. The 
Sultan Mahmud, a strong man and energetic reformer, died 
at the moment when the revolt of Mehemet Ali in Egypt 
threatened the existence of his empire. The new Sultan 
was weak and a boy, but Reschid Pasha, returning hastily 
from London, took charge of the perilous situation and, 
judging that only with the help of Western Europe could 
army, fleet or money be found to fight Mehemet Ali, 
secured the enactment of the famous ‘“‘ Rose Chamber ” 
reforms. These reforms impressed England, who duly 
came to Turkey’s assistance in spite of France’s opposi- 
tion, of which episode Professor Temperley says: ‘‘ There 
are few more fascinating pages in diplomatic history 
than the story of how Palmerston defied Soult, Thiers, 
Guizot and brought the British Cabinet to agree with him. 
There are few more dramatic episodes in the history of 
parliaments or of public opinion than the exchanges between 
London and Paris during these years.” He cannot tell the 
whole story here, but does tell with great effect the campaign 
of Stopford and Napier in Syria which proved the cause of 
Ibrahim’s downfall. The Sultan was victorious, the Empire 
was saved: but, equally, the pressure of events which had 
stimulated reform in Turkey was now removed. 

Reform languished and Reschid fell. Stratford galvanized 
reform again into life at Constantinople, but had finally to 
admit failure by 1851. In the Turkish provinces the reforms 
had already failed, and had caused a state of civil war. An 
attempt to enforce the ‘‘ Rose Chamber” reforms in Bosnia 
led the haughty and conservative Mohammedan beys to 
revolt. Omer Pasha destroyed their power, but that led, in 
turn, to intervention by Austria. Omer’s attack on Mon- 
tenegro sealed his fate. Count Leiningen was sent with an 
ultimatum to Constantinople, and the Porte gave way. 
“* Austria’s success encouraged Russia to imitate her example. 
Turkey refused to accept humiliation a second time, and thus 
gave rise to the Crimean War. Bosnia proved the plague 
spot which inflamed all Europe.” 


That is the story which Professor Temperley tells in this 
volume, and it is probable that certain details of it have 
never before been so fully treated in an English work. The 
first chapter on the reign and reforms of Sultan Mahmoud, 
the sixth on Reschid and the ‘‘ Rose Chamber ”’ reforms, the 
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seventh on the Druses and Maronites of Lebanon, the eighth 
on Bosnia and Montenegro, and the careful summary in the 
eleventh of the dispute about the Holy Places are all based 
upon extremely wide and minute research, and upon contacts 
with foreign scholars. Possibly these are not the most 
readable chapters, but they provide necessary links in the 
complicated chain of events. This is especially true of the 
ninth chapter where, in discussing Turkey’s relapse into 
reaction between 1841 and 1851, Professor Temperley shows 
where Stratford’s real failure lay. His victorious intervention 
against Turkish religious fanaticism on behalf of the 
Christians—a personal triumph carried through without 
assistance from home—gave him his unique position in 
Constantinople; but, as our historian is obliged to point 
out, “ Stratford’s victories on behalf of Christianity and 
humanity were less great and permanent than they seemed. 
They were gained at the expense of the feelings of all the 
Turks in the Empire and were likely to be lost whenever the 
Government was weak or the people fanatical.’ By April, 
1851, Stratford had resigned himself to the truth, for he 
wrote in private: ‘‘ The great game of improvement is 
altogether up for the present.” Reschid, Stratford’s hope 
on the Turkish side, had realized the state of affairs earlier: 
moreover, Professor Temperley draws a portrait of this 
admittedly able and enlightened Turk which is far less 
admirable than Stratford believed the original to be. “ This 
smooth, eloquent, plausible Oriental could not face the grim 
ranks of organised reaction. He failed Stratford as Pliable 
failed Christian, and without even escaping from the mire. 
Unquestionably intellectual and with a strong passion for the 
West, he had been ardent for reform under Mahmud, and 
achieved much for a time under his feeble successor. But 
all Stratford’s influence could not prevent him from steadily 
degenerating as he grew older.” 


However, the reforms were not wrecked because Reschid 
became corrupt, immoral and weary. The weak spot, says 
Professor Temperley, lay in the fact that the pace set by 
the reformers was too rapid. “The early Victorian era 
was an age of optimism where history counted for little 
and abstract theory for much. In that age a Turk alone 
could see that his countrymen might not profit by the model 
of the West, and might even assimilate its vices and not its 
virtues.” 

The comments of history are indeed cooling, or would 
be if hot heads resorted to them more frequently for a dip. 
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In this instance, the English were not the only miscalculators : 
almost all Europe believed that Turkey could save herself 
from ruin only by adopting reform. ‘“ Metternich was the 
only exception, but Metternich was a fossilised conservative,” 
says Professor Temperley with relish. He, at all events, 
helps us to see the past clearly and to appreciate the present 
with more understanding. Turkey to-day has been par- 
titioned in a way that would have shocked Czar Nicholas, 
but the Turk still holds Constantinople and is now negotiating 
to re-fortify the Dardanelles. If these negotiations are 
successful, a situation that was apparently stabilized by the 
Treaty of Unkiar Skelessi of 1833 and the Straits Convention 
of 1840 will, after much unstability, be stabilized again. 
ORLO WILLIAMS. 


A LIVE MAN 


Lorp PALMERSTON. By Herbert C. F. Bell, Ph.D. Two 
volumes. (Longmans, 42s.) In 1829, Lord Palmerston 
took office for the first time as Secretary for War, being then 
only twenty-five years old. In 1865 he died, still in harness 
as Prime Minister. For fifty-six years he held the political 
stage almost without a break ; the best loved and best abused 
man in England. Strange that his countrymen should have 
left to a University Professor in the United States the task 
of compiling an exhaustive history of such a remarkable 
personage. Dr. Bell has done his work so thoroughly that 
the general reader may find the two volumes somewhat 
lengthy and meticulous in detail, though they are full of just 
appreciation and shrewd humour. No brief notice such as 
this can cover the long story which the author tells so ably, 
but the picture he draws of his hero’s character gives much 
food for thought. Palmerston appears at the first glance 
as a medley of curious contradictions. He started as a 
Canningite, but practically the whole of his public career 
was spent in Whig Cabinets, and he was almost exclusively 
taken up with foreign affairs. In his advocacy of Catholic 
emancipation, his efforts to suppress the slave trade, his 
anxiety that all nations should adopt the British system of 
constitutional government, he shared the traditions of the 
Whigs. But he disapproved of a democratic franchise and, 
strange as it may appear to an exponent of modern Liberalism, 
the ruling principle of his life was that the power and prestige 
of Great Britain should stand high in the councils of Europe, 
and that she should be invincible in war. He knew what 
he wanted and he got it. His tactless manner and arrogant 
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outspokenness irritated even Queen Victoria and exasperated 
foreign Ministers ; yet, while they grumbled at him as “ Lord 
Pumicestone,” they held him and his country in respect. 
Even a Russian moujik crawled from a reed bed to inquire: 
““ Who is this Palmestron ?”’ In all the duties and pleasures 
of a landowner and a leader of society, his vitality brought 
him to the front rank, aided as he was by his delightful 
wife. The staircase at Cambridge House—now the Naval 
and Military Club—still keeps his bust. Up those stairs, 
at regular intervals throughout the Parliamentary session, 
thronged everyone who counted in fashionable, political and 
diplomatic society. As the door closed on the last guest, 
the host and hostess unconsciously provided the clue to their 
social success by exclaiming to each other: ‘‘ What a delight- 
ful evening!” The lesson seems to be that personality, 
the power of independent conviction, the energy to translate 
principles into action, carry a man further than party creeds. 
Where should we stand in Europe if Lord Palmerston were 
Foreign Minister to-day ? It has been said that democracy 
can never produce a strong man; yet the people loved and 
trusted Lord Palmerston and, were he to come to life again, 
they would trust him now. 


A FINE RECORD 


Kines oF Merry ENGLAND, from Edward the Confessor to 
Richard III, 1042-1485. By Philip Lindsay. (Ivor Nicholson 
and Watson, 18s.) Nineteen Kings—Edward V can hardly 
be counted—ruled England for nearly four hundred and fifty 
years, and Englishmen cannot fail to be impressed by the 
high standard of kingship which as a whole they displayed. 
For two hundred and fifty of those years England was well 
and truly governed, and no contemporary country can claim 
a like record. Our worst period lasted from Henry II’s death 
in 1189 to the accession of Edward I in 1272. Richard I and 
John were fine soldiers, but useless as rulers and Henry III, 
like Edward the Confessor and Henry VI, was a dangerous 
weakling who sought in religion an escape from the realities 
of life. These five, together with the feebly affable Stephen, 
account for all but thirty of our two hundred years of royal 
failures. Henry III’s incompetence was to some extent 
redeemed during his minority by the wise men who had learned 
statecraft from Henry II, and towards the end of his life 
his son Edward became the dominating influence. Mr. Lind- 
say confirms the general verdict of history in extolling 
William I, Henry I, II and V and Edward I and III, but 
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he also establishes the reputation of William Rufus, and 
tilts a powerful lance on behalf of Henry IV, and that still 
more remarkable man, Edward IV. He even makes out a 
strong case for Richard III, and it cannot be denied that 
that over-maligned monarch was successful in ruling the turbu- 
lent north, no mean achievement in those days. Mr. Lindsay’s 
judgment has been somewhat warped by his unreasoning 
hatred of Henry VII, whom he accuses of murdering the 
Princes in the Tower. The reader is carried along by the 
author’s enthusiasm for medieval England, and will certainly 
endorse his final verdict that “‘ what these men built is the 
nation in which we live; they are our own ancestors... 
and we should look back on them with love and feel pride 
at their achievements.” 


AN EARLY EXPERIMENT IN NATIVE RULE 


BONAPARTE GOUVERNEUR D’Ec@ypTE. Par F. Charles-Roux, 
Ambassadeur de France, Membre de l'Institut. (Paris, 
Librairie Plon). When the dust of controversy has subsided, 
Englishmen may be able to look with dispassionate interest 
at the results of the experiment in pacification and civilisation 
which Signor Mussolini is about to undertake in Ethiopia. 
We ourselves govern native dependencies, as do the French ; 
methods vary with nations, and no race has a monopoly of 
wisdom. The book before us thus possesses a contemporary 
as well as a historical interest, for it tells of the first attempt 
to civilise North Africa, conducted by a dictator at the 
threshold of his power. Napoleon went to Egypt in 1798, 
not only as a military conqueror, but as an apostle of civilisa- 
tion. He was accompanied by an army of scientists, engineers, 
artists, mathematicians, prepared to found public works, 
inaugurate education, control the Nile, pierce the Suez 
Canal and institute civil administration on modern lines. 
Posterity has generally credited Bonaparte with the ambition 
to found an Oriental Empire, instead of a European one. 
His remark at Saint Helena: “I ought never to have left 
Egypt,” seems to bear out this view. Be this as it may, 
the story of his civilising mission is packed with interest, 
not untinged with humour. On occupying the country he 
placed the administration of the towns in the hands of local 
councils; he raised native troops; he treated the religion 
of Islam with marked respect; he founded hospitals and 
schools and imposed cleanliness, hygiene and sanitation on 
very reluctant populations. He was far ahead of his time, 
and we need feel no surprise that his reforms never reached 
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below the native skin. The fact remains that he blazed a 
trail which modern colonisation has been content to follow; 
he remains, in Egypt, as elsewhere, a very remarkable figure, 
Is history going to repeat itself in Ethiopia ? 


RUSSIAN MUSIC-MAKERS 


Masters oF Russian Music: Biographical Studies of the 
Great Russian Composers. By M. D. Calvocoressi and Gerald 
Abraham. (Duckworth, 18s.) With the exception of 
Alexander Glazunof, whose death occurred but a few months 
ago, all the composers dealt with in these excellent little 
biographies were dead before the Russian revolution of 1917. 
There is as yet no sign that the intensive cultural activities 
of Moscow Communism have produced or are likely to produce 
such makers of music as Glinka, Borodin, Mussorgsky, 
Tchaikovsky, Rimsky-Korsakof or Glazunof. That may 
not be the fault of Communism; Russia is not the only 
country that has shown a paucity of musical genius since the 
end of the war; but it does indicate that the Russia of the 
old régime was not artistically barren. Certainly Russian 
music, as the authors here say, ‘‘ should be submitted to the 
same careful, minute and thorough criticism as all other 
music of importance.” It has certainly not lacked that 
proper consideration in England, where our audiences and 
critics have, as musical fashion seemed to dictate, waxed 
as enthusiastic over the Russian school as over the Italian 
and the German—often to the neglect of our own native 
products. We might have made more of Elgar, had not 
our highbrows scented those evil things patriotism and 
imperialism in some of his compositions, even in the last of 
the Enigma variations, while overlooking the majesty of 
the symphonies. Let us, however, gratefully admit that 
Russians have given the world some fine music. The book 
before us deals chiefly with the lives of the composers, and 
no attempt is made to combine a study of the music with 
the life history of its begetters, though it is inevitable and 
desirable that some indication should be given of the scope 
and direction of their achievements. The book is timely, 
for of recent years a vast quantity of new material has been 
discovered, completely changing the state of our information 
on Russian music, “ which not long ago was scanty and often 
inaccurate even in matters of plain facts and dates.” Mr. 
Calvocoressi and Mr. Abraham have turned, with good 
results, to documents in Russian and to letters and other 
material previously censored but now available in full. 
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The extravagances of musicians, like those of other artists, 
makes it difficult to reach a just appreciation of the work of 
their fellows. Glinka did admirable work (who does not 
enjoy his delightful Russlan overture ?), but he did not 
deserve Tchaikovsky’s eulogy (which Mr. Abraham fairly 
describes as “‘nonsense’’) to the effect that Glinka had 
“at one stride placed himself on a level with Mozart, with 
Beethoven, with whomever you like.” Tolstoy, on the other 
hand, saw Glinka as ‘‘ an unclean sensual man ”’ (as he seems 
to have been), but that was no reason for claiming to find 
those sinister qualities in his compositions. One German 
critic declared that a part of Tchaikovsky’s violin concerto 
“stank.” Then there was Alexander Serof, “ for a couple of 
decades the Ishmael of Russian music,” and though a critic, 
an inconsistent one. Having declared Wagner’s operas to 
be “the forced, laboured productions of a very gifted but 
half-educated dilettante,” he later on finds T’annhduser ‘‘ the 
highest work of art yet produced by the human intellect.” 
Wagner was, not unnaturally, grateful and upon Serof’s 
death wrote of “his pure feelings, his lively and cultured 
mind.” The book is full of entertainment and interest, not 
only to musicians, but to the student of human nature. 


A SAINT DESPITE HER SINS 


A CoURTESAN OF PaRADISE. By Margaret Trouncer. (Faber, 
15s.) It is to be hoped that Mrs. Trouncer’s somewhat sensa- 
tional title will not deprive her of readers, for her sympathetic 
study of Louise de La Valliére, mistress of Louis XIV of 
France, is among the best of its kind. Even the use of the 
word courtesan, though perhaps literally justifiable, might 
here be questioned, for during the whole of her life in the 
worldliest core of the outer world she was utterly faithful to 
one man; in her convent retreat from that world she did 
terrible penance for herself and for him ; and even in the pride 
of her youth and power she never forgot that, as it seemed to 
her, she was committing the extreme sin, and she seems never 
to have attempted to excuse herself on grounds which to our 
minds, looking back, may well appear substantial. Save 
by flying to a convent before she knew that she loved the 
King, could she, in fact, ever have resisted, in such an age, 
at such a court, such a king? Virtue allied with experience 
might have escaped the issue, but for young Louise de La 
Valliére, affectionate, tender-hearted, in love with life and 
utterly unlearned in it, there could probably have been no 
other outcome of that mutual passion. The story is a sorry 
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one; and it is not brightened, except perhaps to the very 
devoutly religious mind, by the contemplation of her thirty-six 
years as Sceur Louise de la Miséricorde in a Carmelite habit, 
but whatever the personal austerities of the nuns (and in the 
case of Louise they were as many and as severe as she could 
obtain permission to practise), the great Saint Teresa had 
never condoned ugliness in religion, and in the convent there 
was beauty as well as order. Mrs. Trouncer makes no attempt 
to write dispassionately of the religious satisfactions of Louise’s 
life ; she is frankly in sympathy with them all, and does not 
appear even to be fretted by the self-tortures, the mortifica- 
tions of the flesh and the spirit which she underwent, but her 
book is none the worse for that. Indeed, throughout the 
whole study there is a refreshing lack of cynicism ; she is 
ready to impute good and sincere motives to all kinds of 
people on all likely occasions, and her knowledge of history 
has not destroyed her faith in human beings. Moreover, the 
whole historical background is carefully filled in and of the 
greatest interest. It is amazing to realize that the marquise 
de Montespan, who had been Louise’s rival and had deprived 
her finally, if not permanently, of the King’s affection, went 
to Louise, of all people, in her own hour of downfall, though 
her terrified behaviour in the convent of St. Joseph, “* which 
she had once prudently founded in anticipation of probable 
disgrace,” is in striking contrast to the lofty faith and virtue 
of the erstwhile duchesse de La Valliére. With an index and 
several fine illustrations, including a reproduction of Nocret’s 
painting of Louise in the first flush of youth and beauty, 
Mrs. Trouncer completes a fine study of an unforgettable 
woman. 


THE EMPRESS ELIZABETH 


ELizaBETH Empress oF Austria. By Count Corti. English 
version by Catherine Alison Phillips (Thornton Butterworth, 


18s.). In 1854 the young Emperor Francis Joseph of Austria . 


arrived at his summer palace of Ischl to celebrate his twenty- 
third birthday. A family party awaited him, including the 
two daughters of his mother’s sister, the Duchess Max von 
Bayern. The elder of the two was destined to be his bride, 
and the meeting had been arranged in order to announce the 
engagement. But the young Emperor had no eyes save for 
his younger cousin ; a lovely, wayward child of sixteen, and 
despite his careful mother’s fears, he married her. Thence- 
forward, for forty years, she was at once the delight and the 
torment of his life. There are few left now to remember the 
Empress Elizabeth, her life was a tragedy, and she was her 
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own worst enemy. She suffered to an extreme degree from that 
curious form of selfishness which only allows people to make 
themselves pleasant on their own terms. While she professed 
the greatest affection for her husband, she never felt able to 
be with him in the places where it was his duty to be. She 
wandered restlessly between health and pleasure resorts, 
always clamouring for his presence, yet never willing to go 
with him ; he must come to her. She resented her mother- 
in-law’s meddlesome interference, but could not realise that 
she could only combat it by looking after her husband and 
children herself, and the ill-health which always overtakes the 
self-absorbed became the ruling factor in her life. Her beauty 
and skilful horsemanship rendered her an attractive figure, 
but, on the whole, the reader’s sympathies will be reserved 
for her husband, who loved her faithfully and bore with her 
patiently, while he endured his sorrows and carried his 
burdens alone. 


OTHER NOTICES 


SPARKENBROKE : A Tale of Piers Tenniel, Lord Sparkenbroke. 
By Charles Morgan. (Macmillan, 8s. 6d.) It seems to be 


2 an essential attribute of a genius to make havoc of the more 


ordinary characters who surround him and yet to find himself 
forgiven by his victims. Piers, Lord Sparkenbroke, poet and 
storyteller, was blessed with marvellous friends, beginning 
with his wife. It was at once his triumph and his tragedy 
that his art transcended his natural affections, and he could 
only love where his poetic imagination was called into play. 
The story is woven round his passion for the wife of his oldest 
friend, and his struggle not to sacrifice her on the altar of his 
art. Mary was perhaps the only person who completely 


; understood him, yet she had the strength to resist him, a 


strength based on her own moral sense. The book is a 
marvel of characterisation ; the background of Piers and his 
over-refinements is sketched in with masterly skill. We see 
comparatively little of George, Mary’s husband, yet his 
portrait stands out lifelike and consistent. We are largely 
left to guess at Lady Sparkenbroke, as indeed were all her 
friends, yet here and there a touch reveals her, startlingly. 
It is the story of a tragedy, gallantly borne by all the actors, 
and bringing healing in its train. 


No. 10, Downine STREET. By Basil Fuller and John Cornes. 


(Stanley Paul, 18s.) The authors have been at pains to 
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unearth the ancient beginnings of Westminster, with special 
reference to Thorney Island, the piece of land formerly 
surrounded by a marsh, on which Downing Street stands, 
These early researches have no direct associations with the 
actual site of the street, but the account of British, Roman 
and Medieval Westminster is interesting. The actual histo 

of the site starts with the Axe Brewery, which stood there in 
Tudor times, to be succeeded by a house owned and lived in 
by Sir Thomas Knyvett, a Gentleman of the Privy Chamber 
and a Justice of the Peace for Westminster, who took part 
in the arrest of Guy Fawkes in the cellars of the Houses of 
Parliament in November, 1605. Later in the seventeenth 
century, George Downing acquired the property. Were he 
alive to-day we should call him a building speculator, and 
his development of the estate aroused protests such as we are 
only too familiar with at the present time. From the 
eighteenth century we trace the history and characteristics 
of the successive Ministers of State who held or lived in No. 10. 
The book is pleasantly written; anecdote and _ historical 
information are skilfully mingled, but the inventory of the 
present contents of the house is too much in the nature of a 
guide book and there are one or two lapses in accuracy. 
Sir Thomas Knyvett is created “‘ Baron Escrik ”’ on page 79 
and described as ‘“‘ Lord Knyvett”’ on page 81. Horace 
Walpole was the son, not the brother, of Sir Robert Walpole, 
the great Prime Minister of George II’s reign. The book is 
illustrated with photographs of Downing Street as it is to-day. 


A WoMAN AT THE ABYSSINIAN War. By Muriel Currey, 
O.B.E. (Hutchinson, 18s.) The story of the Italo-Abys- 
sinian campaign has been told in England almost exclusively 
from the Ethiopian point of view. In our “righteous 
indignation ’’ we have not consented to look at the matter 
through Italian eyes. The author of this book decided, most 
courageously, to accompany the Italian Army and see for 
herself. No obstacles were placed in her way; she met 
with courtesy and assistance everywhere. For three months, 
from September till Christmas, she witnessed the Italian 
_ advance at close quarters ; she actually lived at the head- 
quarters of the General commanding the December campaign 
in the Tembien. Everyone with an English sense of fairness 
should read this book. The author may be condemned as 
pro-Italian, but certain indisputable facts appear in her 
testimony, which even now we should do well to ponder. 
The Italian Army stood behind Mussolini to a man, convinced 
that they were engaged on a liberating crusade, and they had 
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ample justification for their view. The advance into Tigrai 
and the Tembien was almost bloodless ; practically no resist- 
ance was offered ; the inhabitants welcomed the soldiers as 
saviours. They did not, indeed, regard the invaders as 
strangers ; they had had dealings with them already across 
the frontier, and knew that, unlike the Amhara, their con- 
querors paid for what they bought and did not countenance 
slavery. When the Italian forces occupied a village the 
women thronged at once to bring their children to be tended 
by the Army doctors. Slavery was abolished and the natives 
settled down to a life of peace and security, hitherto unknown. 
There was never the remotest possibility of that guerrilla 
warfare which critics foretold would prove the undoing of 
Italy. Ethiopia is peopled by varied and conflicting tribes, 
dominated by one ruling race, the Amhara. They have no 
discipline, no wish or power to organise and combine. The 
task of the conquerors will now greatly resemble our own 
pacification of the Sudan, and there is no reason to suppose 
that they will prove unworthy of it. Their own farewell to 
Muriel Currey sums up the matter: “‘Come back in three 
years and see what we have done for the people.” 


THE PrivaTE Lire or SoLtomon. By G. R. Tabouis (Rout- 
ledge, 15s.). Mme. Tabouis is already known to the English 
public through her books on Nebuchadnezzar and Tutank- 
hamen. In this her latest, translated from the French by 
G. D. Gribble, she has made a book for the masses who 
know little more of that mighty king than that he built a 
temple, made a famous judgment about a baby, had many 
wives, and was somehow responsible for, among other things, 
the eight glorious biblical chapters which we know as the 
Song of Solomon. There seems no reason to doubt Mme. 
Tabouis’ facts ; indeed, her range is so wide and embraces 
so much contemporary history that one suspects a little 
playing to the gallery in the wording of the title ; for from 
such a volume one learns, naturally enough, much more 
about the monarch’s public than private life, and most of 
what one might term the private incidents are told with 
considerably more dignity and effect in the Bible. To some, 
steeped in such cadences, it may well be positively painful to 
wade through certain of the wordy rather than imaginative 
“descriptions.” One does not know whether to laugh or 
cry at such sentences as “ The thought that Abishag would 
be his, sent a warm thrill through his whole being as it re- 
sponded to the call of youth’; “the blue-rimmed eyelids 
of the exhausted queen distended into a smile of triumph ”’ ; 
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while the incredible liberties taken with the Song itself on 
pp. 69, 70 and 71 constitute a vulgarisation which is more 
than painful. Such a manner is unfortunately not one to 
inspire great confidence in the matter; but Mme. Tabouis 
does herself an injustice, for one feels that, shorn of frills 
and thrills, this volume could have been of much more value. 
The notes are admirable and there is a useful bibliography. 


Uncte Leopotp. A Life of the First King of the Belgians. 
By Angus Holden (Hutchinson, 18s.). A generation that 
requires history without tears is well served by writers like 
Mr. Angus Holden. He is no mere talented amateur, but a 
genuine historian blessed with that easy, running hand without 
which writers less well informed would often not get a hearing. 
So Uncle Leopold is a delight throughout. Mr. Holden’s 
style is by no means flawless, but it is always lively and 
punctuated with a dry humour which takes the reader into 
the royal circle on easy and intimate terms. And the story 
is amazing enough! A German princeling follows his fortunes 
to England, marries the Princess Charlotte, only child of the 
fourth George, and is blissfully happy until her death. After 
that lamentable event, though mourning her sincerely and 
probably for the rest of his life, he promptly seeks other fields 
in which to exercise his ambition. How, married to Princess 
Louise-Marie of Orleans, he founded a new Belgian dynasty 
and made himself a power in European politics, it is Mr. 
Holden’s task to tell, and he does it admirably. The sidelights 
on the relations between Leopold and his niece, our own Queen 
Victoria, are of particular interest, but there is not a dull page 
from end to end. 


THE LivinG OF CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN. An Auto- 
biography. (D. Appleton-Century Company, 10s. 6d.) Before 
this book was published its author had put into practice one 
of the many convictions in which she was generally in advance 
of her day, and, indeed, of the present time. “I have 
preferred chloroform to cancer,’ she wrote, and those who 
read the biography of this brilliant and vital American 
woman will not be surprised by, although they may deplore, 
that final daring. In her death, as, indeed, in her life, there 
was no mere seeking after sensation, no playing to the gallery ; 
nothing but the unquestioning courage of personal conviction 
such as had kept her going through a life in which there was 
as much, perhaps more, weariness and failure as happiness 
and success. ‘“* The purpose of life,” she wrote, “is growth.” 
‘“* Not less life. More life... .” And every page in her 
story is charged with that vivid sense of being. Nevertheless, 
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to the English mind, it is not easy to read; its emotional 
quality is admirable, but the facts are not well assembled, and 
a brief chapter giving the main dates and happenings of her 
life and those of her family would have been extremely useful, 
especially to those of us who are slightly confused by the 
American habit of using several family names all at once. 
There are, too, certain mannerisms of thought and style 
alien to our own; but we have to remember that this is an 
American book, its vigour and sincerity more than com- 
pensating for what we may wrongly regard as imperfections. 
Niece of Henry Ward Beecher and Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
Charlotte Perkins made a failure of her first marriage and, 
gradually emerging from a nervous collapse whose effects 
she felt for many years, devoted her life to the emancipation 
of women. Many of the daring reforms which she advocated 
are the commonplaces of to-day, and the publishers claim 
that in her we have “a truly great American ”’ would seem 
to be just. 


WooDEFORDE. Passages from the Five Volumes of The Diary 
of a Country Parson. Selected and Edited by John Beresford. 
(Oxford University Press, 10s. 6d.) ‘‘ Now that Woodeforde,”’ 
observes Mr. Beresford in his introduction, ‘‘ has established 
himself, not merely as one of the greater Diarists, but as an 
authority on certain aspects of the social scene of his time, 
there is much to be said for a quintessence of him for Every- 
man.” In the volume at hand the author attempts to provide 
such a quintessence. The task of selecting from five volumes 
so rich in material must have been a heavy one, but the work 
has been well done, and one of the most fascinating literary 
discoveries of our age is now accessible to many who have 
neither the time nor the money for the earlier volumes. The 
editing is a model of care and forethought, and Mr. Beresford 
has arranged his extracts to give the main points of Woode- 
forde’s life from eighteen to sixty-two, when he was almost 
at the end of his life. So far as possible, the editor avoids 
footnotes, always bearing in mind that the book is not intended 
primarily for the scholar; but the mere sipper and taster 
will not find himself anywhere at sea, for he has at hand 
all the help that can be given by maps, indices, pedigrees, 
tables of principal dates and the like. Eight illustrations, 
including a reproduction of a particularly lovely picture by 
Benjamin West, ‘‘ Squire Custance and his Wife, with 
Hymen,” complete a valuable book. Perhaps Mr. Beresford 
will forgive the carping critic if he points out that this illustra- 
tion does not face page 118, but page 116. 
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GAMBETTA AND THE NATIONAL DEFENCE: A Republican | Ex 
Dictatorship in France. By J. P. T. Bury. (Longmans, = an 
21s.) Léon Michel Gambetta may not have been a dictator » inf 


of the stature and influence of dictators as we know them is 
to-day, but he suffered in his time at the hands of contem. | an 
porary politicians for his qualities. For four fateful months, |. sce 
says Mr. Bury, he was practically master of France in an pre 
emergency when France needed leadership and moral stimulus, chi 
Prussia was dealing devastating blows at the French armies, . in 
there was public alarm, and as Minister of the Interior Gam- vel 


betta made a bold attempt to save Paris. His Republican | dif 
colleagues were wrapped in “romantic illusions,” but his 


conception of the nation’s interests was intensely realistic. To 
His friends saw him as a creator of armies, and he preached Th 
war to the knife against the invaders of French soil; his or 
opponents denounced him as a “raging madman ”’ for his aid 
pains. With Paris taken (his escape in a balloon is a well- woe 
known incident) he sought to set the torch ablaze in the : 
provinces, for Paris, as he proclaimed, was not France. The wa 
nation was glad to turn to his strong hand for help in distress, - 
but when the attempt to relieve the capital failed (though it wai 
came near to success), he was spurned and sought retirement “ 
in Spain. Mr. Bury gives us a convincing picture of Gambetta 
as eloquent, masterful, and “all absorbed in the grand twin 

task of saving country and régime.’”’ The word Republic 

was “‘ the alpha and omega of his creed,”’ but in spite of that 

he did not escape suspicion in Republican circles for having 

in 1865 visited Twickenham, where the Comte de Paris, head 

of the House of Orleans, was living in exile. Mr. Bury’s r 
interesting book does not tell the whole story of Gambetta’s en 
life : it deals only with the most spectacular part of his career, - 


up to his retirement to Spain. He subsequently returned, to | | 
be elected a deputy and later became President of the Chamber | To 


and Premier. The author gives a just appreciation of Gam- | _ laid 
betta’s aims, ideals, achievements and failures—he does not | nth 
overlook his errors—and breathes new life into an interesting dane 
chapter of French history. to h 
A DaveuTer or THE Nouru. By Etsu Inagaki Sugimoto | j.% 
(Hurst & Blackett, 12s.). This novel comes to us decked in | but 
a charming dust-jacket drawn and coloured by a Japanese __ fron 
artist, and it well expresses the simple freshness of the story. 
Those who look for a Japanese equivalent of the Chinese stories Any 
of Mrs. Buck will be disappointed, for this Japanese Thi 
writer has none of her breadth, power or dramatic intensity ; if sc 
the characters, too, may seem “‘ much of a muchness ”’ to some less 
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English minds. The story itself is slight, but it makes happy 
and pleasant reading and teaches us a great deal about chang- 
ing conditions in rural Japan. O Haru, the farmer’s daughter, 
is gentle and dutiful, but she is stirred, as are her brothers 
and sisters, by the new times and the new ways. The family 
scene is very well drawn, and all the incidents of daily life are 
presented with infinite care, and it is in this that the book’s 
chief value lies. The black-and-white illustrations are useful 
in their authenticity of detail, but as drawings they are not 
very successful, though they might have looked better on a 
different paper. 


To Tea ON SunDAy. By Leslie Halward (Methuen, 3s. 6d.). 
This is a depressing book of stories and the depression of the 
reader is induced by the talent of the writer, which is con- 
siderable. The book contains a series of vignettes drawn in 
mean streets in which the author asks us to believe that 
nothing happens which is not mean and petty. None of 
Mr. Leslie Halward’s characters has a thought of anything 
but the trivial meanness of his own narrow life. This is 
not to represent things as they are. Human beings are not 
so dreary or so purposeless as this clever young writer would 
have us believe. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


THe brief notices that follow do not preclude a fuller appreciation 
later on :— 


SET THEM AS A BANNER. By John le Strange (Murray, 7s. 6d.). 
To be introduced to the Quilter family is an unforgettable experience. We 
laid down the book with real regret. Our sympathy and interest are enlisted 
in the first chapter when Hugh Saumarez, a boy of 11 and an only child, 
arrives at his uncle’s vicarage at Norton Prior to find himself suddenly 
thrust into the midst of a family of ten boys and four girls hitherto unknown 
to him. The story of his future years and that of his cousins is so well told 
that they become real and alive. For many, the chapters dealing with the 
four war years may be too painfully poignant in their intensity and realism, 
but they are written on the same high level as the rest and are singularly free 
from the beastly realism of many war books. 


THE THINKING REED. By Rebecca West (Hutchinson, 8s. 6d.). 
Anything from Miss West’s pen is bound to be well-written and entertaining. 
This novel is no exception, but at the same time it would have been a relief 
if some of the characters could have been replaced and contrasted by others 
less sordid and frivolous. Isabelle possesses admirable qualities and her 
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boredom with the tiresome folk among. whom her lot is cast is natural and 
creditable. 


TO WHAT PURPOSE ? By A. M. Westwood (Murray, 7s. 6d.). Read- 
ers of the author’s previous novel, ‘‘ Quinlan,”’ will welcome this book, whose 
scene is laid in India. Owing to an earthquake an express train is held up 
and isolated at a railway station. In these circumstances nothing is normal 
and the reactions of the different characters, Indian and English, provide 
material for a series of cleverly drawn cameos. The most fascinating 
chapters deal with Janet Sturton, a capable person who improvises a hospital 
for the injured and generally controls the situation. Janet is a disciple of 
the Group Movement. The confessions she evokes at her “ sharing ” 
meetings possess added piquancy by reason of the presence of Quinlan, the 
police superintendent. A book out of the ordinary in substance and style, 
but good reading. 


SMELL OF SMOKE. By Ben Magnus (Alexis Mahoff) (Duckworth, 
8s. 6d.). “ Although one might be better dead yet one clings to life,”’ writes 
the author. Few would have wished to survive his ordeals. Even the 
predicaments of the “ Scarlet Pimpernel ” fade into insignificance compared 
with the amazing escapes of this Russian aristocrat and former officer in the 
Tsar’s navy. The period covered is that of the outbreak of the Revolution 
and the consequent clashes between the White and Red armies. A stirring 
account of the author’s hair-raising plights and his success in evading an 
apparently inevitable death-sentence, which also shows that the heartless 
cruelties, the sufferings and the privations which civil war entails are not 
restricted to one class. 


THE HISTORY OF JEWISH CHRISTIANITY. From the First to 
the Twentieth Century. By Hugh J. Schonfield (Duckworth, 7s. 6d.). This 
book represents an accumulation of study and research and cannot fail to 
direct attention to a phase of Christian history that has hitherto received 
scanty attention. Its aim is to prove that the life and faith of primitive 
Jewish Christianity has been and is a vital power that Gentile Christianity 
will never quench ; rather has “ its spirit and human activity persisted ” and 
“is even now undergoing a revival on a scale unknown since apostolic days.” 
Mr. Schonfield reminds us also that ‘‘ Jewish Christianity has always existed 
to supply that of which the Church has stood in need—the Messianic vision.” 


THIRSTLAND TREKS. By Carel Birkby (Faber & Faber, 18s.). 
The desert regions of Southern Africa are collated under the comprehensive 
and descriptive title of Thirstlands. Mr. Birkby is the son of an old-time 
prospector and as he grew up on the borders of the district and is a trained 
journalist, he is well-equipped for his task. His treks in a baby car are full 
of interest ; he graphically describes the residents and their tragic fight for 
subsistence when through drought their lands become barren and their water 
supplies exhausted. The chapters describing the effects of the Orange River 
floods are equally good. There is much in the book to provoke wonder and 
admiration. 


THE ACHIEVEMENT OF HAPPINESS. By Boris Iokoloff, M.D., 
Se.D. (Denis Archer, 8s. 6d.). Written from the standpoint of a physician 
but in pleasant non-technical language the natural quest of happiness is 
fully diagnosed. Attainment may be often elusive ; the writer by his insight 
and understanding gives us the comfortable feeling that he is on the right 
road. He regards happiness as nature’s medicine and he stresses that in 
illness the humanitarian physician must take into account the patient’s 
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spiritual and mental moods as much as the physical condition. He conclu¢ ‘ 
that harmony is the foundation of living substance and that when mag 
becomes the slave of his intellect his chance of happiness is banished. 


JOSEPH CONRAD: Some Aspects of the Art of the Novel. By Edwat 
Crankshaw (The Bodley Head, 8s. 6d.). This closely analytical book 
hardly appeal to the general public and would not, one feels, be of gre 
use to novelists wishing to perfect their art ; but to the limited public fg 
which such volumes are written it will probably prove stimulating, fg 
great care and wide reading have gone into its making. 


THE JACOBEAN DRAMA. By W. M. Ellis-Fermor (Methue 
12s. 6d.) An intensive study of the Jacobean dramatists. Hardly a bog 
for the general reader, as in order to be understood it should be read w 
copies of the plays at hand. The criticism is able and well- informed 


the author brings an enthusiasm to his task which will infect the stud 
of his work. ; 


MURDER AT ELSTREE. By Thomas Burke (Longmans, § 
Lovers of the bypaths of history and of the modern detective story 
alike enjoy this well-written tale of a rake’s progress in Regency days 
The clumsiness of the murder staggers belief, yet it is possible that 
murderers would not have been detected had two of them not blabbed af 
once. Police and crook methods have certainly advanced since thos 
crude days. The hero, contemptible in life, like many of his kind achieved 
a noble end. 


OLD SOLDIER SAHIB. By Private Frank Richards, D.C.M., MJ 
(Faber, 7s. 6d.). Frank Richards enlisted in the Royal Welch Fusi ier 
during the South African War, which, to his chagrin, he missed. 1 
1902 to 1909, when he joined the Reserve, he soldiered in India. He give 


a vivid and entertaining account of life in the canteen and the bazaar. 
all happened only thirty years ago, within the active experience of maz 
officers and some men still serving, yet the pre-war Army and India befe 
the Morley-Minto reforms seem as remote as Shah Jehan. Mr. Richar 
has no doubt which was the better. He is a staunch Tory, and a fine ol 
soldier whose book is well worth reading. . 


STARLIGHT. By H. Mortimer Batten (Chambers, 5s.). A apes, 
story about wolves. “Starlight” is the name given to a young cub 
his life’s history supplies the motif of the book. 


FROM ROBERT AND ELIZABETH BROWNING. A Fu 
Selection of the Barrett-Browning Correspondence. Introduction and Not 
by William Rose Benét. (Murray, 6s.) These letters are said to have beet 
discovered in 1934. They include the first letter written to her sisters fre 
Mrs. Browning from abroad after her clandestine marriage, and others of 
intimate nature. 


SPEED ON SALT. A History of the Bonneville Salt Flats, Utah, U.S.A, 
By George Eyston and W. F. Bradley (Batsford, 5s.). Sir Malcolm Camj 
bell in a foreword says, “ George Eyston’ s book should be something of & 
milestone on the literature of motor racing.” It is a description of the Salf 
Flats and of the racing records made there and is consequently of consider. 
able interest to motorists and speed-fans especially. j 


ABYSSINIA : THE LAST STRONGHOLD OF SLAVERY. By G. @ 


Baravelli (British-Italian Bulletin, 3d.). Professor Baravelli herein suf 
plies documentary evidence about the real Abyssinia. 


